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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THINGS AND ACTIONS ARE WHAT THEY ARE, AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THEM WILL BE WHAT THEY WILL 
BE; WHY THEN SHOULD WE WISH TO BE DECEIVED? 


Tas weeks of deep anxiety through which we are passing, and 
which mark the beginning of a supreme crisis, should help us 
to understand the dangerous position we are in. 
trad os After the war we divorced policy from power, 
and while making all sorts of pledges of a 

world-wide character, abolished the means of carrying any 
of them out. For only a strong nation can impose its will 
on others; as we have recently found. During September 
a British Prime Minister went to Germany to ask what that 
nation wanted. His country hoped he had gone to state 
our own case and to say what we would do. What occurred 
was that Mr. Chamberlain received an ultimatum from 
Herr Hitler in regard to a matter in which we are deeply 
interested. On receipt of this ukase he returned to England, 
and endeavoured to induce the Ministers of the great country 
of France to acquiesce in a surrender which was worse even 
for them than for us. British Ministers, in talking to their 
French colleagues, were obliged to say that the reason for their 
own yielding attitude was the insufficiency of British forces. 
But what was noticeable in this affair was not only the in- 
sufficiency of British armed power, but the plentiful lack of 
what is just as important, namely, courage and conviction 
in the Ministers themselves. ‘“‘ I shall always win with these 
people,” Herr Hitler is reported to have said, “ because 
they are afraid of fighting and I am not.” Needless to say 
that the form of our climb-down was presented to the 
public as a “‘ Peace Plan.” And so it is, a peace at any 
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price plan. A great show has been made of resistance on 
minor points. British Ministers will certainly climb down 
fighting. When they realise what they have done they 
will begin to recriminate violently with their French opposite 
numbers. This also is in the German Plan. 


NEVER could a man have been more pleased to receive 
visitor than Herr Hitler was to welcome Mr. Chamberlain, 
The German Chancellor was having a rather 
worrying time with the Sudetens who would 
not rise, and who wanted to accept President 
Benes’ offer. The British Prime Minister came like a messen- 
ger of deliverance to his assistance. Herr Hitler realized 
that here was his way out of a tangle. He dictated his condi- 
tions, which were published in Paris on September 20. They 
were as follows : 

(1) Cession to Germany of all Sudeten areas containing 

over 50 per cent. of Germans. 

(2) Autonomy on Benesh lines for German minorities 

under 50 per cent. 

(3) Abandonment of Czech alliances with Russia and 

France. 

(4) Guarantee of new frontier. 

With these harsh terms—they were what a victorious 
power might exact after a long war—were some accommodat- 
ing phrases about interchange of population and international 
commerce. Actually, what was asked was that Czecho- 
slovakia should commit suicide. This was the result of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “ friendly’ talk with Herr Hitler. It 
was communicated to Monsieur Daladier and Monsieur 
Bonnet on September 19, when they spent a long day in 
London. It is said that Monsieur Bonnet met the English 
defeatists half-way, we do not know if this is true. The 
impulse to give Herr Hitler all he wanted came from the 
British Ministers, who were unaware of the dismay which 
this performance caused to their fellow-countrymen, The 
French are more vocal than we. They were aghast, and said 
so clearly. The communiqué which indicated unanimity 
among them was very misleading. It only indicated agree 
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ment to present the proposals in Prague. To M. Mandel, 
Minister for the Colonies, who asked whether in the event of 
a Czech refusal to accept this proposal . . . France would 
abandon her ally ? M. Daladier said no. The next morning 
there was a storm of disapproval in the French press. 


PrAGuE did not acquiesce at once. Wounded in the house of 
their friends, the Czechs hardened. In reply to the ‘“‘ Stand and 

deliver” they said they must take time. 
Suspense They had not been consulted ; Czechoslovakia 
was their country. Tuesday, September 20, seemed one 
of the longest days that has ever been. Every hour was a 
week. The Czechs had had Hitler’s ultimatum passed to 
them on September 20 by the British and French Govern- 
ments under the guise of a peace plan with a “ guarantee of 
integrity’ for what was to remain of their country. The 
shock in Prague of this complete surrender of the democracies 
was severe. On receiving it the Czechs asked what the 
guarantee was? They thought they already had one from 
France, what was this new guarantee which was to preserve 
the truncated country of the Czechs and Slovaks from the 
fate which they foresaw ? All day passed, with the newspaper 
placards screaming contradictory news. The appalling de- 
cision which lay before the Czechs was realized by many 
here. It was impossible, in view of the attitude of our own 
Government for individuals to give counsel to Prague, it 
was impossible, on the other hand, not to pray that the 
Czechs would have the supreme courage to stand and 
fight rather than to surrender it to plunder and rapine. 
Every Englishman, bar Ministers and professional mischief- 
makers, felt humbled that long autumn day to feel that he 
no longer had the right even to advise courage to the threat- 
ened country. What had happened to account for the delay 
in the Czech reply was that the Czechs, being a democratic 
people, had to be consulted about their own destiny. They 
are as free as we are. Ministers in Prague could not dispose 
of the Czech and Slovak peoples as though they were serfs. 
On the other hand, Dr. Hodza did not refuse to discuss the 
dismemberment of his country. He sent a message late 
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on September 20 to say that his government would discuss 
the proposals. 


As we go to press Mr. Chamberlain is in Germany for another 
conversation with Herr Hitler. It is not known what further 
iii, demands will be made by the latter, but it is 

certain that the British Prime Minister wil] 
be pushed along in a direction from which he will find it 
difficult to return. So little does he appear to realize the 
character of the men he is dealing with that he has been 
content to go to Germany without the head of the Foreign 
Office, and to allow Herr Hitler’s own interpreter to be the 
only medium of communication in the private talks which take 
place without any other witness. This will enable Herr Hitler 
to make any statement he likes about what is now occurring, 
and there will be no proof of the Premier’s good faith when 
the time comes for anti-British and anti-Chamberlain propa- 
ganda. The Times leading article of September 21 hints 
that what started Mr. Chamberlain off to Germany the first 
time was news that Herr Hitler meant to invade Czecho. 
slovakia within 24 hours. The idea was, it seems, to “ save 
Czechoslovakia.” Most of us would rather be abandoned 
by our friends than “ saved” after this fashion. Since this 
climb down of England and France, Poland and Hungary 
have joined the German Block, while Signor Mussolini has 
made it clear that he means to get something out of the affair. 
That will be at our expense ! 


PEOPLE in this country and in France have been bewildered 
by the rapidity of the events which have succeeded each 

other. They do not understand what has 
ie happened. They think that perhaps there is 

some deep military secret which forces delay 
upon us. “ Perhaps we shall later on be able to assert 
ourselves,” they say, ‘‘ presumably when we are re-armed 
it will be all right.” The truth is different. Later on we— 
France and ourselves—will be in worse position than we are 
now. Germany is at present far from ready. She could 
not have faced a long war on the two fronts ; she is short of 
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trained staff officers [very important when you fight on several 
fronts]; she is short of material. Her people are beginning 
to weaken under their ruthless lord, but the asset Germany 
had in the September affair was Herr Hitler’s pitiless and 
unyielding will, and his perfect understanding of British 
Ministers. He had, for the sake of his position, to have 
another success. Austria was well enough, but the German 
Reich remained poor in war material. Czechoslovakia would 
give the Germans all they want in this way. As a great 
military authority put the matter, “the dictatorships have 
the will to war, but they have not the material means of 
waging it. The democracies are about to present them with 
these means.” For do not let us have any delusions, the 
“Peace Plan” is a plan for the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and its ultimate absorption in the Reich. Then the 
factories—some of the greatest munition factories in the 
world—the mines, the forests, will be turning out the stuff 
needed by Herr Hitler for his domination of Europe. We 
have said nothing yet of the moral factor lost to the world in 
the brave and independent Czechs, or of our own loss of 
prestige in this affair. Such performances do not create 
friends for the nations who do them. 


THE country is at the moment leaderless and rather bewildered 
by all the talk of plebiscites, self-determination and what not. 
In England The man in the street has too little knowledge 

of history and geography to realise that a 
thorough application of these two dodges means the dissolution 
of Europe. The phrase “ self-determination ”’ comes to us 
from America, where it was coined by a man whose idea 
apparently was the Mexicanization of Europe. It is true that 
the Oppositions have been very courageous in words. Socialists 
have passed several resolutions about supporting the Czechs, 
but they have not passed the only one which would be valuable 
and which would show their absolute sincerity in this matter, 
a resolution to say that Socialists would urge upon Parliament 
the necessity for the conscription of man power, and that 
they would give full support to whatever re-armament was 
required to enable us to maintain the balance of power. 
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It is of very little use for Liberals and Socialists to talk as 
they do in vague terms. We have yielded to Herr Hitler 
because our Ministers had not the pluck to stand up to him 
with our present forces. We may think what we like of this 
decision and of the men who, after being in office for seven 
years—two years longer than Herr Hitler—feel obliged to 
make it. It has this much truth in it, that they have wholly 
neglected the Army and have been criminally slow in rebuild. 
ing the Navy and Air Force. We have reached the pass 
when “ resolutions ” are not enough and resolution is required. 
This country has for centuries led the world in the effort 
necessary to maintain ordered freedom ; a greater effort than 
ever before is required of us. Can we furnish it ? 


Wuat of France? ... Until the Chamberlain visit was 
announced, opinion in France was as solid as opinion in 

England. The sensation caused by that event 
people in that country as did here. 
The effect was that of a great stone suddenly thrown into a 
calm pond. Waves are created and cross-currents. Those 
who have not much continuity of thought wobble. At the 
time of writing the repercussions of that visit have not yet 
died away. At first people thought that the British Premier 
had gone to speak his mind to Herr Hitler. On his return 
it was apparent that he had merely gone to receive an ultima- 
tum and that, unfortunately, he was willing to discuss the 
ultimatum. The effect in France, as here, was to throw 
people out of their stride. The unity was broken among the 
writing and speaking people. French Ministers came to 
London on September 18 prepared for the worst. They 
heard it. It was not the first time that they had been begged 
by British Ministers to yield to German demands. This 
time, owing to the diplomatic mismanagement which put 
Mr. Chamberlain unsupported by any competent technical 
adviser into the presence of Herr Hitler whose single track mind 


never admits of parley and compromise, we had forfeited a | 


large part of the diplomatic game. The repercussions on the 
French Ministry were seen at once. The Czechs were asked 
to yield their country’s defences. 
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PerHaPs the best description of the French attitude was 
given by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, Monsignor Verdier, 
on September 17, when he sent a message to 
—— the newspaper l’Aube. He described the 
attitude of the French who were summoned 
to the colours— 

“ At any hour of the day or night, our officers, our soldiers, 
our reservists, the men on leave, were told to go to their 
battle or to their defensive stations. They left their work, 
their homes quite simply, without fuss, without protest, 
without swagger. Their souls are described by two words. 
Duty! France! I heard those two words myself from the 
lips of a young reservist, an only son, who was leaving his 
mother at the point of death. In Paris, in the countryside, 
at the frontier—-only yesterday I was a witness near Metz 
in our dear Lorraine—it was dignified serenity, very impressive 
to see. Simply, silently evacuations were prepared, shelters 
were made, defence was organised. The sight was both 
moving and grand. Yes, the French are a great people, 
worthy of the esteem and of the confidence of the 
Universe.” 

There is nothing to add. The spectacle of France in 
those days of deep anxiety was grandiose. The men were 
called, they were ready, they went. We do not yet know 
the outcome of this crisis, for it is only just beginning: but 
we may be sure that the heart of France is sound. 


Ir is perhaps hardly worth while to record the howls of the 
official German press—there is no other—on this affair. 
Loud Talk The leader writers vied—as they did in the 
war—in invective against all who oppose them 
and in abject praise of their All-highest Fiihrer. Speeches 
were made to incite the Sudeten Germans, to rouse them to 
action. At a mass meeting in Dresden—says the Daily 
Telegraph Berlin correspondent, on September 20, the most 
“frenzied” attacks were made on Dr. Benes and on the 
Czechs by Dr. Sebekowsky and Herr Sandner at a mass 
meeting in Dresden. Shrieks of ‘‘ pfui’’ rent the air at every 
mention of the Premier of Czechoslovakia, while such phrases 
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as “‘ Hold out” and “ Your slavery will last but little longer,” 
“‘ Hussite hordes,” were the speakers’ staple. There was to 
be no peace now. At their side stood Adolf Hitler, who 
would protect all Germans in future. 


Can we wonder that the Poles are strengthening their 
frontiers and that Hungary—the next country on Germany’s 
roster—has paid court to Herr Hitler in the person of Dr, 
Imredy, the Hungarian Minister. If England and France 
turn their backs on the German danger, it behoves the lesser 
countries to make their own terms. 


THE repercussions of this affair reverberated round the 
world. Mr. Chamberlain’s journey had been sympathetically 
/ regarded in many countries which were not 
ag Side? fully informed of the circumstances. It had 
been expected that the British view would 
have equal consideration with the German, but when the 
Hitler terms were published the feeling changed. Our minds 
were aghast, our enemies delighted. The German _ press 
neither to hold nor to bind in its daily abuse of President 
Benes and his country. In the Empire, Australia, New 
Zealand and twelve Indian princes at once placed themselves 
by the side of Great Britain. 


THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


The National Review went to press on August 22. Many 
events since that date should be noted. On August 23, 

after a prolonged collapse on the Berlin 
ey ofthe Bourse which had lasted on and off since 

August 17, the German Government issued re- 
assuring statements to the effect that fresh taxation was not 
contemplated. The movement appears to have come solely 
from the anxiety which Germans felt about the war policy 
of their Government. On August 24 new draft proposals 
were put forward by the Czech Government for the settling 
of their Sudeten problem. On the same day a German army 
order was issued that “ all retired officers under 65 who have 
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held positions subordinate ” to that of Major-General were to 
register with the police before September 20. Other military 
measures were decreed indicating that the end of September 
would see zero hour and there was much alarm in Germany 
at the general mobilisation, of which the purpose was better 
understood there than here. On the same date came the news 
from Bled, a little town in Slovenia, that the council of the 
Little Entente powers had made a provisional agreement. 
They had withdrawn their objection to Hungarian rearma- 
ment and they announced that they had made a non-aggressive 
pact with that country. Before this agreement is implemented, 
however, the countries concerned have to come to an arrange- 
ment about the minorities question. All the same Prague 
welcomed any evidence that Hungary had not wholly yielded 
to the blandishments and threats which had been freely used 
during Admiral Horthy’s recent visit to Germany. During 
the last week in August European tension and Prague anxiety 
grew. By Lord Runciman’s advice the Czechs had already 
gone a long way to meet the demands of Herr Henlein, the 
Sudeten leader. By Herr Hitler’s orders none of these had 
been accepted as a base for discussion. 


Ar this stage, Sir John Simon made a speech in which he 
re-stated the Government policy. In careful lawyer-like 
- language he said: ‘‘ The British position with 
ea regard to Czechoslovakia was fully declared 
in Mr. Chamberlain's speech on March 24. 
That declaration holds good to-day.” Mr. Chamberlain’s im- 
portant speech was printed in full in our May issue; the 
relevant passage to the present situation is :— 


Where peace and war are concerned legal obligations are not alone 
involved, and if war broke out it would be unlikely to be confined to 
those who have assumed such obligations. 

It would be quite impossible to say where it would end and what 
Governments might become involved. 

This is especially true in the case of two countries like Great Britain 
and France, with long associations of friendship, with interests closely 
interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic liberty, and 
determined to uphold them. 


This declaration of Mr. Chamberlain’s in conjunction with 
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other matters was all right in March when matters had not 
developed, but as a means of arresting Attila, after he had 
begun to move, it was inadequate. German orders to mobilise 
under cover of manceuvres were given at this time, and news 
of this serious decision reached this country. A Cabinet 
was summoned for August 30, which 18 out of 22 members 
attended and for which Sir Nevile Henderson, British Am- 
bassador in Berlin, came over. The meeting lasted nearly 
three hours and on its conclusion it was made known that only 
the grave Central Europe question had been discussed. Among 
other matters brought to the notice of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
colleagues was the fact that Germany had made diplomatic 
soundings in Russia, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia about their 
attitude should Germany invade Czechoslovakia. These 
“soundings”’ were evidently intended to become public 
property and were all part of the German plan of action. 
The diapason of the German press against the Czechs increased 
all this week. The quality of the abuse can be sampled by 
anyone with a wireless set. Britain was also violently attacked. 
This week Mr. Chamberlain went up to Balmoral to see the 
King. 


In the meantime Prague and Lord Runciman were ceaselessly 
engaged in endeavouring to get the Sudeten Germans to a 
discussion. Had they been free agents there 
would have been no difficulty in doing s0, 
but behind them stood the implacable figure 
of Herr Hitler, whose mobilisation had begun on August 15 
and whose myriads were already deployed. On September 1, 
Herr Henlein went to Berchtesgaden to see the dictator. 
The German press, while “‘ deprecating talk of war,” continued 
violently to excite the German people, always very easy to 
work up to hatred, against the Czechs. On September 2 a 
communiqué was issued announcing that the two Fiihrers— 
the little and the big—had “full identity of aims.” 
Nothing else was to be expected. Had Herr Henlein 
developed any independence he would have been Schusch- 
nigged at once. The French Government at this stage 
felt that they must take military precautions. Men 
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on leave from the Eastern frontier garrisons were, 
therefore, told to return. On September 4 an official denial 
was given in Berlin to the rumour that General Beck had 
resigned owing to his refusal to take responsibility for war 
on two fronts. German generals do not resign, it said. This 
same day the Nazi Conference opened at Nuremberg with all 
the theatrical apparatus to which Germany is now accus- 
tomed and with the tom-toms and war shouts which befit 
this tribal affair. From that moment the situation visibly 
became worse. The assembled Germans had to be given the 
highly flavoured nourishment to which they are accustomed, 
and they received it in bountiful measure. Provocations and 
increased insults abounded when the vision of her manhood 
was shown to Germany. Those she threatened either directly 
or in their alliances had to take precautions. On September 5 
France called up her reserves of the Maginot line. 


WuEN the shouting at Nuremberg began to reverberate round 
Europe the Sudeten Germans also began to threaten. All 
Lord Runciman’s personal efforts and those 
of his indefatigable helpers had not succeeded 
in making them even appear to welcome the great con- 
cessions to racial spirit offered by their Government, 
and on September 5, at a meeting, in Herr Henlein’s 
presence, Herr Vollner, a Sudeten Party leader, said: 
“The Sudeten Germans are no longer alone .. . they 
have 76,000,000 Germans behind them.” Speeches referring 
to Herr Hitler as “‘our leader” were made on September 4 all 
over the German district in Czechoslovakia. Lord Runciman 
pegged away in vain. He had, it is true, in the Czechs, a people 
who wished to compromise, and he obtained from them a 
series of concessions which might imperil their country 
should they ever be tried. Not that the schemes themselves 
are unworkable, but they would have given powerful leverage 
to Germany to destroy the Czech constitution. September 5 
was the day on which Herr Hitler arrived at Nuremberg, 
when he handed over the Imperial Regalia, removed from 
Vienna, to the care of that “ ancient German town.” That 
same day the British Trades Union Congress met at Black- 
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pool, where their President, Mr. Hubert Elvin, made a fiery 
anti-capitalist speech with a foolish international “ collective 
security ” tag. But in spite of these unhelpful generalities 
the President of the T.U.C. showed a sense of the present 
situation in Czechoslovakia, and of our Government’ re. 
sponsibility. “This might be our last chance to prevent 
another world war,” he said. On September 6 yet another 
plan for meeting German demands was put forward by the 
President of Czechoslovakia, M. Benes. This was the fourth 
plan proposed. It went nearly all the way towards meeting 
the Henlein demands, and for the first time since the negotia- 
tions had begun the Sudetens agreed to discuss the proposals, 
Matters stood like this, with high temperature incidents 
magnified to the Nth degree, Lord Runciman struggling, the 
British Government “ hoping it wasn’t true,” when a squib 
was let off by The Times newspaper, right under the feet 
of the negotiators. 


THE negotiations were in such a condition that a breath 
might upset the card house Lord Runciman was endeavouring 
; to convert into a more solid habitation. A 
Pegs Old Harry faint hope had been given by the willingness 
of the Sudeten Germans to discuss the latest 
project, this willingness showed that their master had any- 
how agreed to delay military action, and any delay was in 
itself good. The possibility of improvement in the situation 
depended for any measure of possible success on the solidarity 
of the British people, and on convincing the Germans of that 
solidarity. So far the unanimity in this country had been 
remarkable. From left to right, from right to left, the speaking 
and writing had been nearly all for the maintenance of the 
integrity of Czechoslovakia, for the removal of legitimate 
Sudeten grievances, and, above all, for settlement by dis- 
cussion. On September 7, however, The Times broke into 
these delicately poised negotiations with the suggestion that 
Czechoslovakia should be dismembered : 


“. . . It might be worth while for the Czechoslovak Government 
to consider whether they should exclude altogether the project, which 
has found favour in some quarters, of making Czechoslovakia a more 
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homogeneous State by the secession of that fringe of alien population 
who are contiguous to the nation with which they are united by race, 
etc.” 


This article was hailed with a shout of delight all over 
Germany, and with consternation everywhere else. Coming 
gs it did at a decisive moment it had an influence altogether 
beyond its real importance. Instantly repudiated by the 
Government, a repudiation voiced that day on the wireless ; 
at once criticised in the whole British Press, this most mis- 
chievous suggestion did a harm beyond calculation. It was 
surprising that T’he Times could have so blundered. The 
mischief done was irreparable. The German attitude visibly 
hardened. The Sudetens broke off the talks on the plea of 
“incidents,” and the following week took us from crisis to crisis. 
The Trades Union Congress, on the day on which The Times 
article appeared, endeavoured to counteract its effect by 
asking that Parliament should be summoned. This course 
would have been a wise one for Mr. Chamberlain to have 
taken. The representatives of the people gathered together 
would have clearly shown the unanimity which was felt in the 
country. 


Our narrative of events has brought us to September 8, 
when a turn for the worse in Germany was visibly taken. 

So far we have said little of the line taken by 
What of the British Government, because this line was 

faint and difficult to discern. Their inform- 
ation was that a decision was taken by the end of July by 
Herr Hitler to march into Czechoslovakia this summer, and 
that he had adopted this course in the teeth of military advice. 
The German Generals had pointed out to him that Germany 
could not yet stand a long war. “‘ Long war,” he said con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ the English will never fight, never. You said 
it was not safe for us to go into the Rhine Provinces, you said 
we should be interfered with if we marched into Austria. 
Both these operations were magnificently successful, and 
neither the English nor the French moved a man.” Now the 
obvious course for the British Government would have been 
to have seen that this Hitlerian misunderstanding of our 
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attitude should be removed. True, we did not move either 
over the invasions of the Rhine Provinces or the Rape of 
Austria, but these two acts of violence nevertheless educated 
us. At last we had realised what Germany meant to do, and 
how dangerous it is to let her go on unchecked. What the 
country wanted to know was whether it had been made 
clear to Herr Hitler that we are no longer asleep, but 
awake, and that we know our own danger. What had 
been done to prevent the tragedy of August, 1914, from 
recurring ? 


On September 8 the Sudeten Party broke off negotiations 
with the Czech Government, as they stated that that Govern. 

ment was not in control of the country, 
~<t There had been disorderly incidents at Mahr. 

isch-Ostrau, where Sudetens had been arrested, 
Demonstrations had also occurred at Olmutz, Frewaldau 
and Buchweis, and this disorder had been magnified in the 
telling. On September 9, however, the Sudetens agreed to 
resume the talk on their status, the Czechs accepting, for 
enquiry, a long memorandum about the disorderly incidents, 
The same day the Sudeten leaders, Herren Henlein and Frank, 
conferred with Herr Hitler at Nuremberg, while two Sudeten 
negotiators at Prague met the Czech Premier, Dr. Hodza. 
That evening naval precautions were taken by England and 
France. The French ordered their Mediterranean and Atlan- 
tic fleets to stand by ready to put to sea, and the British 
Admiralty issued orders for the First Mine-sweeping Flotilla, 
consisting of seven ships of the Halcyon class, to be brought 
up to full complement. Four mine-laying destroyers were 
also put into commission. On September 10 the news- 
papers were full with accounts of the meetings of British 
Ministers, and more than one contemporary informed the 
world that the British Cabinet really were going to see what 
they could do to inform Herr Hitler of their intentions. 
The press itself was steady and solid. Nuremberg went on 
in a crescendo of marching, singing and drill. Herr Hitler, 
addressing a parade of 170,000 Nazi “‘ leaders,”’ said that they 
must be “ fanatical,” He turned to the Austrian leaders 
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who were present and addressed them as “ my faithful old 
revolutionary guards.” Newspaper correspondents in Ger- 
many that day emphasised the ignorance of the German 
public in regard to world affairs. 


Arrer what seemed a very long week-end, September 12 
prought little that was encouraging. But The Times that 
morning printed a letter from Mr. Eden which 
— was useful and aptly worded. In the absence 
of a lead from the Government, Mr. Eden spoke 
of British feelings and intentions, and he spoke to the point : 


We have often been told that the War of 1914 would never have 
come about had the attitude of this country been clearly understood in 
time. Whatever we think of this statement it is the duty of each one of 
us, Press and public as well as Government, to take every step in our 
power to prevent such a repetition of tragedy. For this reason I set 
before you the salient points of the Central European situation as they 
appear to me to-day. 

(1) A settlement of the Sudeten German problem by conciliation is 
of the utmost urgency in view of the growing realization of the far- 
reaching consequences of any resort to a decision by armed force in 
Central Europe. 

(2) The Czechoslovak Government, in their most recent proposals, 
have shown their sincere desire to go very far to meet the grievances 
of the Sudeten party. It should not be impossible to evolve from these 
proposals a settlement acceptable to all. 

(3) It is a dangerous illusion to assume that once a conflict had 
broken out in Central Europe it could be localized. The experience of 
recent history goes to prove the contrary. 

(4) The friendship and understanding between this country and 
France can neither be weakened nor broken. In any international 
emergency that threatened the security of France this country would 
be found at the side of the French Republic, whatever the consequences. 
Such a decision would not be taken upon grounds of sentiment or of 
past history, but because upon the security of France the security of 
this country ultimately depends. 


The last two paragraphs could not have been bettered. 


A REMARKABLE article by the Diplomatic Correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian appeared in that paper on September 


A Knowledge- 12. Beginning with a comment on the British 


able Article attitude towards an attack on the Czechs, the 
writer proceeded to analyse the relation of 
Great Britain to the German plan of sudden attack. Sir 
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Nevile Henderson had been expected to convey the British 
view to Herr Hitler. Instead, he had told his story to Herren 
Hess, Himler, Goering, and von Ribbentrop. But, said the 
writer—who is intimately acquainted, not only with Germany, 
but with leading Germans— 


It is no easy matter to put simple truths before him (Herr Hitler) 
when these truths are unpleasant... . . 

It may be that Field-Marshal Goring, who holds that the time for 
Germans to go to war is not just yet, will have given Hitler an accurate 
account of what Sir Nevile Henderson said, though it is by no means 
certain, for Géring’s truculent mood is evident in his recent speeches, 

As for Herr von Ribbentrop, it is extremely probable that he will 
have given Hitler an inaccurate impression. Even if he conveyed Sir 
Nevile’s actual words with some accuracy, he will have tried to explain 
away their meaning, because he has his own views of what this country 
means to do. Himmler, the chief of the Gestapo, has all along been 
for immediate action... . . 

To unofficial observers it must seem that the lack of comprehensive 
military, naval, and aerial preparations for an emergency which is now 
known by all to be possible in the near future is likely to confirm Hitler 
and his associates in the belief that the Western Powers, especially Great 
Britain, are bluffing. [Our italics.] 

THE week-end of September 10-12 saw opinion in England 
harden and become vocal, while grave anxiety persisted. 

The Sunday papers reflected the rest of the 
canna press, and the vivid pen of Mr. Garvin wrote a 
sentence in the Observer in which appeared the feeling of his 
countrymen. It would not be tolerable, he said, that we 
should have sent Lord Runciman to act as a decoy in Czecho- 
slovakia. There is so seldom nowadays a ringing phrase in 
our newspapers that this image will stick. The papers of 
September 11 reported two speeches, one by Dr. Benes, 
President of Czechoslovakia, and one by Marshal Goering. A 
sample of this last will show its nature. It was violent and 
one coarse phrase, we are told, was unprintable. The speech 
was rapturously received by the 30,000 Germans who heard 
it, and it was broadcast to many millions more. Referring 
to the Czechs as “a people without culture” and their 
Government as “ those little runts in Prague,” the Marshal 
charged them with oppressing’ the Sudeten Germans. “ We 
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cannot tolerate our German brothers being harried,” he cried 
England was spoken of contemptuously, and was told that 
instead of jabbering about peace she should preserve it in her 
own Empire. Germany, he told his audience, was more 
powerful than ever. Impregnable on the West and well 
provisioned. True compulsory labour had been necessary, 
and factories were working 10 hours a day ; these should work 
still longer. We should wholly misunderstand the German 
people if we thought they heard this speech with any mis- 
giving. Loud self-praises ; contempt of opponents, are exactly 
suited to their mentality. Germans have the Government 
and rulers they like and deserve—so apparently have the 
Czechs. On the day that Marshal Goering was inspiring 
his audience in the way we have seen, Dr. Benes, in a broad- 
cast addressed to all his people, Czech, Slovak and German, 
using three languages, spoke quietly and moderately, and 
his people listened to him seriously. The correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian spoke of his calm, his steadiness. 
“T saw him coming out from the studio [after broadcasting] 
with the same smiling face to which I have been accustomed 
for seventeen years.” 


Dr. BenEs spoke for over twenty minutes. What he said is 
worth recording. It must have been difficult for him to be 
Dr, Benes as calm and judgematical as he was, and it is 

‘ significant that he should have been so. Here 
are the salient characteristics of his speech :— 


I am talking to you at a critical moment about ourselves, about our 
situation in this disturbance, and I am talking to all of you—Czechs, 
Slovaks, Germans, and all other nationalities—and, through them, 
to all of their political parties, to all creeds and all classes. 

I am talking to you as a people who want security and peace and 
who aim at human dignity and goodwill. Deliberately I am not 
going to talk to-day in detail on international problems and the inter- 
national situation. 

For twenty years the Republic has developed quietly and pro- 
gressively. Political democracy and freedom, economic prosperity, 
religious tolerance, and social justice have been achieved step by step 
without crises, upheavals, or revolutions. This, which in other places 
caused dangerous upheavals, was in our country reasonably, dis- 
passionately, and practically resolved. 
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There was, however, he said, one problem, which has been 
difficult for hundreds of years, the problem of nationalities, 
The Government were trying to solve this and had entered 
into pourparlers “with the different nationalities of our 
Republic.” Begun with the Sudeten Germans, negotiations 
would also be undertaken with the other minorities. Here 
the President defined the offer made to the Sudetens, and 
added that he believed the proposals could be carried out 
within democracy. He appealed for calm, for restraint, for 
order. 

I have unshakable faith in our State, in its health, in its power, in 
its resistance, in its magnificent army, and in its invincible spirit, 
as well as in the devotion of all its people, and I know that our State 
will emerge victorious from the present difficulties. Let us be ready 
to make sacrifices, but let us be optimists even in time of great 
difficulties ; and above all, let us not forget that faith and goodwill 
move mountains and that they will bring us happily out of all the 
present European troubles. [Reuter, Report]. 


A fine speech—a noble spirit. 


On September 12 the Nazi rally at Nuremberg came to an 
end with Herr Hitler’s speech. That day the British Cabinet 
met in the morning and Ministers remained 
Herr Hitler = in touch” all day. The speech of the 
on Germany y — 
German Chancellor was long, and in regard 
to foreign affairs it was confused—where it was not violent. 
A large part was devoted to praise of the Nazi Party, of 
National Socialism and of their works and to abuse of the 
Jews. One of these domestic paragraphs is worth quoting :— 

“ It is the first time in our history that a movement has been created 
which got its impetus from the people. This movement serves the 
interests of all. It will always have the welfare of the people in mind. 
The people have confirmed again and again that it regards us as working 
solely for the whole nation. 

“The leadership is quite absolute. It can even adopt unpopular 
measures if necessary. Its only goal is to secure that the people are 
healthy, strong, and prosperous. We can step before the nation with 
full confidence every year and ask for its verdict.” 


This is true and we should make a mistake if we were to 
blind ourselves to the fact that on this dictatorship the highest 
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tribute the Germans can give is bestowed. It is both heartily 
feared and cordially admired. 


Arter speaking with this pride of the revolution which he and 
men like him have produced in Germany, Herr Hitler went 
3 on to speak of Czechoslovakia. This he did 
—— in whirling words, which delighted his audience. 
‘“‘ A great German people, apparently defence- 
less, is delivered to shameless ill-treatment and exposed to 
threats. The constitution of Czechoslovakia ‘ was not rooted 
in the people but only served the political aims of those who 
oppressed the majority of the inhabitants... .’” 

“When three and a half million who belong to a people of almost 
80,000,000 are not allowed to sing any song the Czechs do not like 
because it does not please the Czechs, or are brutally struck for wearing 
white stockings because the Czechs do not like it and do not want to 
see them, and are terrorised or maltreated because they greet with a 
form of salutation which is agreeable to them although they are greeting 
not the Czechs but each other, when they are pursued like wild beasts 
for every expression of their national life—this may be a matter of 
indifference to several representatives of our democracies, or they may 


possibly even be sympathetic, because it only concerns 3,500,000 
Germans. 


“T can only say to the representatives of the democracies that this 
is not a matter of indifference to us, and I say that if these tortured 
creatures cannot obtain rights and assistance by themselves they 
can obtain both from us. An end must be made of depriving these 
people of their rights.” 

Herr Hitler then said that he was not asking the French for 
Alsace-Lorraine. To which the answer might be “ Not yet!” 
He also claimed our sympathy because he had made a Naval 
Agreement with Great Britain. The speech then returned 
to an attack on Czechoslovakia ; to threats to all and sundry, 
to references to the “‘ most gigantic fortifications’ on the 
west, which will be ready “ before the winter.” The speech 
was not constructive—rather the reverse. It did not refer 
to any possibility of a compromise with Czechoslovakia. 
Very much the reverse. It struck readers as being the 
speech either of a man who cannot “ put a case,” who can 
only feel and order, or of a man who means to put up a smoke 
screen. The next day the world felt that the disorders 
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which occurred in Czechoslovakia, and which were instantly 
suppressed, were the natural result of this electrical discharge, 
But people who study events remember an old speech of Herr 
Hitler, “‘ When I strike,” he said, “ I shall not waste time like 
Mussolini in discussion. I shall strike like lightning in the 
night.” 


Ir was felt in Czechoslovakia that Herr Hitler’s speech had 
darkened the horizon by openly identifying the Reich with the 

Sudetens. It was true that he had not men- 
senaer tioned the word plebiscite, but it was believed 

that he would propose this, and on September 
12, M. Jean Masaryk, the Czechoslovak Minister, put in a memo. 
randum to the Foreign Office to say that a plebiscite would be 
unacceptable to his Government. This memorandum stated 
that no provision existed for a plebiscite in the Czech consti- 
tution, that it would cause disorder, and that no Czech 
Government could contemplate proposing it. The same day 
came the news that the Czech Government had passed an 
emergency measure which included the prohibition of public 
meetings and processions. It was put into force the next 
day, when sporadic rioting began. On that day also the 
Sudetens delivered an ultimatum to their Government 
demanding that these special measures should be with- 
drawn. This ultimatum was refused, and order continued 
to prevail in spite of some local rioting. On September 13 
Herr Henlein announced that his terms had stiffened, and 
that what he had asked for before would not suffice. Every 
incitement was given to the malcontents, who were encouraged 
to cross the Border and hold their meetings in Germany, 
where the Czech police could not interfere. The Sudeten 
districts being under virtual martial law, the Government 
had so far kept control. This did not suit the German plan, 
which was to create a formidable rising, which would have 
given an excuse to Herr Hitler to send in the German army 
“to keep order.” ‘‘ You understand,” said a shrewd ob- 
server, “ incidents are no use to Hitler. He wants a proper 
rising.” At home the Prime Minister saw the Opposition 
leaders and at last the Service Chiefs. 
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Tus situation in Czechoslovakia became worse on September 
14. The Sudetens disorders became riots, and a few Czechs 
and Sudetens were killed at Eger and else- 
where, though the Government kept the upper 
hand and thereby prevented the rising which 
would have given Herr Hitler his chance. 
But the Sudeten leader that day demanded a plebiscite, 
which he later amplified into a request for Sudeten Czecho- 
slovakia to join the Reich bodily, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Simultaneously it was announced on the wireless that Mr. 
Chamberlain would go to Berchtesgaden to see Herr Hitler. 
The following was the Prime Minister’s telegram and the reply : 
“In view of increasingly critical situation, I propose to come over 
at once to see you with a view to trying to find peaceful solution. I 
propose to come across by air and am ready to start to-morrow. Please 
indicate earliest time at which you can see me and suggest place of 
meeting. Should be grateful for very early reply. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN.” 


The Fiihrer and Chancellor has replied to the above message to the 
effect that he will be very ready to meet the British Prime Minister on 
September 15 (to-morrow). The Prime Minister is accordingly leaving 
for Germany by air to-morrow morning. 

10, Downing Street, 8.W.1. 14th September, 1938. 


It will be observed that the German Chancellor did not send 
the British Prime Minister a direct reply, or, if he did, it could 
not be published. This sudden move—it was not Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s own idea—caused a great sensation and deep 
misgivings. What bribe could the British Prime Minister 
offer to the German Dictator ? No one supposed that the 
Germans would demobilise unless they got something very 
substantial in return. Was Czechoslovakia to be dismem- 
bered? Was Tanganyika to be offered up, or what? 
Every well-informed person dreaded the issue. The idea that 
conversations with Mr. Chamberlain would alter Herr Hitler’s 
political intentions was not entertained for a moment. One 
effect here of the journey was that certain organs of the press, 
which had in the past espoused the German cause, but which 
had fallen into line during the crisis, relapsed into their old 
ruts, and all the usual rotters got to work to confuse the 
public. The New York Times summed up the American 
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impression of the Chamberlain Mission : “ Either this dramatic 
impulse is a stroke of imaginative statesmanship, or it is a 
spectacular admission of desperation.” 


MINISTERS constantly met in August, and Cabinets were 
held on September 12 and 14, when Mr. Chamberlain took 
the grave decision to make an eleventh hour 
personal appeal to Herr Hitler. But what 
were Ministers doing before the eleventh hour ? 
What effective action did they take during August and the 
first ten days of September to inform Herr Hitler—he is the 
only person who can give orders in Germany—of the British 
attitude. The eleventh hour is all very well, but how about 
the hours that precede it ? During the week-end of Septem. 
ber 10-12 we were informed that Sir Nevile Henderson had 
spoken at Nuremberg to Herr Hitler’s entourage, but what 
did he say to them, and how did he say it ? It would have 
needed the voice of a convinced man and considerable detonat- 
ing power to penetrate the thick atmosphere which surrounds 
the German Dictator. Just now he is said to be in one of his 
dangerous and exalted moods and bears no contradiction from 
anyone. His Ministers would have to be frightened them. 
selves before they would approach him to say something dis- 
agreeable. It should be remembered that Herr Hitler knows 
nothing of England except her infinite meekness and innumer- 
able blunders in dealing with modern Germany. He sees 
too that we provide him with a stream of toadies, some of 
whom were actually at Nuremberg as the guests of Germany 
last month. His contempt for us is maintained by Herr 
von Ribbentrop who, at the moment, is in high favour with 
his master. The former German Ambassador to Great 
Britain has a very low opinion of us and of our Ministers, 
and he does not know our past. We have to remember that 
we are dealing with men for whom the world began in 1933. 


What Did We 
Say ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN started for Berchtesgaden on Thursday, 
September 15, at 8.30 a.m. After an uneventful journey, he 
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reached his destination in the late afternoon and went at 
once to see Herr Hitler. He had tea and dinner with him, 

and a communiqué was issued to say that 
Mr. berlain the two statesmen had had “ a comprehensive 
Goes to exchange of views,” and that Mr. Chamberlain 
or ck W2S returning to England to confer with the 
and Comes 8°" British Cabinet. This statement added that 
ina few more days a new conference would take place. Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to London the following day. Met at 
the aerodrome by colleagues and press, he stated that he had 
“had a long talk with Herr Hitler. It was a frank talk and 
a friendly one, and I feel satisfied now that each of us fully 
understands what is in the mind of the other. ...I am 
going to have another talk with Herr Hitler. .... ” The 
Prime Minister arrived at Heston almost at the same time 
as Lord Runciman reached Croydon; the latter had come 
back to meet him. These comings and goings caused so much 
public excitement, not to say emotion, that vast crowds 
collected during Thursday and Friday in Downing Street, 
so that the police were forced to clear Downing Street itself, 
or it would have become blocked. Mr. Chamberlain bore the 
intense fatigue of this excursion very well, and arrived back 
his own alert imperturbable self. After conferring at length 
with his colleagues and Lord Runciman, he called on the 
King at 9.30 the same evening. His Majesty, who had come 
south on September 15, remained at Windsor over the week- 
end. The Cabinet met at 11 a.m. on Saturday, September 
17, both morning and afternoon. The leaders of the 
opposition called on the Prime Minister and offered him 
their support if he would stand by Czechoslovakia and 
France. But they omitted to ask him to introduce National 
service. 


Durtnc Mr. Chamberlain’s brief excursion abroad, events 
did not stand still. Herr Henlein issued a manifesto on 
The Acts September 14 demanding the dismemberment 

of Czechoslovakia and Sudeten union with the 
Reich, where ‘“‘ we wish to be at home,” and bolted into 
Germany. That evening the Prague Government announced 
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that Herr Henlein would be arrested and tried when he could 
be caught. Up till then political activities of all kinds haq 
been allowed to the Sudetens, but now the Czech Government 
felt that sterner action must be taken, the disbandment and 
disarmament of the Sudeten Party was ordered. Other 
political parties in Czechoslovakia, in the meantime, fell jn 
behind the Government, the Agrarians and Catholics among 
them. By September 15 there were some 16 Sudeten districts 
under martial law, and some strikes in factories and schools 
were reported from there. Thousands of Czechs, as well as 
Liberal and Socialist Germans poured into Prague from 
Sudeten districts all Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
while the Henlein Party leaders, with some thirty thousand 
followers, went over into Germany, where they began at 
once to be drilled for service against their Government. 
Herr Henlein welcoming them with a call to arms. This 
flight of the leaders and extremists had a very marked effect 
in calming the Sudeten districts, according to The Times 
Correspondent in Prague, who also told his paper that the 
Czechs were showing great restraint, and that the German 
stories of atrocities were untrue. It is a sinister fact that 
even during Mr. Chamberlain’s brief visit to Berchtesgaden 
the German wireless stations were pouring out their virulent 
anti-Czech propaganda, alleging atrocities against the Czechs, 
which are all the more readily believed by the Germans, 
because they themselves have so often ill-treated and brutal- 
ised helpless people. 


On September 16 the great nobles of Czechoslovakia held a 
meeting at which they asked that the ancient frontier of 
; Bohemia should not be changed. This resolu- 
eae tion is the more remarkable owing to the fact 
that the Republic, founded twenty years ago, 
has abolished their privileges, and in some cases almost 
taxed them out of existence. Not for them the cossetted 
existence of the great landowners of Prussia, which these 
great nobles could certainly obtain from Herr Hitler if they 
supported him. The statement issued after the meeting 
said that :— 
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Their ancestors had a notable share in founding or developing the 
old Bohemian State, they had kept the frontiers of the realm for almost 
1,000 years. They thought it their duty to preserve this inheritance 
of their fathers. The lands of the Bohemian Crown have been joined 
together for so many centuries that they were confident that the 
troubles and violence of the present times would pass, as other similar 
periods had passed before without changing the ancient boundaries. 
Indeed, their wish to maintain them intact was not prompted only 
by the anxiety about the future of their children, but also by a sense 
of responsibility for the freedom and welfare of the Germans in Bohemia. 
The ancient families of the country had always, and particularly 
during the last few years of the Austrian Monarchy, endeavoured to 
establish a friendly understanding between the people living here. . . . 
They insist that not only the men responsible for the actual Government, 
but also the representatives of traditional memories, are concerned in 
maintaining the old frontiers of the Bohemian Crown. 


Those who spoke in this way are the flower of the old 
“ Austrian ’’ nobility, and among them are the families of 
Lobkowicz, Colloredo, Kinsky, Schwarzenberg, Strachwitz, 
Czernin, Dobrzensky, Deym, Kolowrat, Sternberg, Balcreidy, 
Schonborn. 


Iraty’s anti-Semitic legislation came as a surprise to those 
who knew her history, and who had noted Signor Mussolini’s 

care to link his regime to the glorious past of 
et Sacto his country. The attack upon Italian Jews 
came out of the blue at the end of August, and on September 1 
decrees were passed which ordered all Jews who have settled 
in Italy since January 1, 1919, to leave within six months, 
whether they are Christians or no, and whether they have 
Italian nationality or not. Only Italy’s East African terri- 
tories are now open to them. The numbers are not known, 
but it is estimated that over 50,000 souls will be affected by 
this law. Italian Jews of older standing, have been by a 
very harsh decree deprived of all posts as from the 16th of 
thismonth. No Jew may teach, hold any post, or be a servant 
in any Government educational establishment. No Jewish 
pupils, save those already studying, are to be admitted to 
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Universities or other higher educational institutions. The 
numbers of professors expelled is said to be 174 out of a total 
of some 1,860. On September 5 the press received orders 
not to accept any advertisements from Jewish firms. This, 
we venture to say, will hit newspapers very hard. These 
new laws make a great break with Italian tradition. When 
Spain and Portugal expelled their Jews in the 15th century, 
Tuscany was one of the countries which admitted them, 
They created the wealth of Trieste and Leghorn, as they 
brought prosperity to the Levant, where they also settled, 
In Italy, in particular, the Jews in a special degree identified 
themselves with national life. During the war against 
Austria in 1848, a Jew, Isaac Marogonato was Finance 
Minister in Venice. In 1859, when modern Italy was created 
under Victor Emmanuel II, the Jews being then emancipated, 
devoted themselves to the service of the State. Cavour's 
secretary was a Jew, Isaac Arton. Mazzini’s friend and 
counsellor, L’Olper, was a Jew. The Jewish Encyclopedia 
proudly says of this period in Italian history: “ The names 
of the Jewish soldiers who died in the cause of Italian Liberty 
were placed along with those of their Christian fellow soldiers 
on the monument erected in their honour.” 


THE Agence Economique in Paris recently made a list and 
endeavoured to value the booty seized by the Germans in 
Austria. This is as follows :— 
1. The art collections of the Hapsburgs, 
including two Imperial museums, three 
museums in Belvedere Park, the Albertina graphics, 
the great collection of Gobelins, and several art 
collections in the provinces. The Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference in 1919 valued these at six billion gold francs. 
2. The reserves of the National Bank of Austria in gold 
and foreign currencies. This amounted to 750 million 
schillings. 
3. All privately owned gold, amounting to 800 million 
gold-schillings. 
4, Privately owned foreign currency also confiscated 
(value estimated at one billion gold schillings). 


The Looting 
in Austria 
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5. The property of the Hapsburgs, said to be worth 
800 million gold-schillings. 

6. The possessions of the nobility and clericals, also 
confiscated. 

7. State possessions, forests and mines. 

8. Jewish possessions, all property, factories, shops, 
estates, collections, libraries. This particular robbery 
is not yet completed. 

We are told that in England there are still some admirers of 
the Germans. They should ponder on the way in which 
Austria has been treated, regardless of the fact that Austrians 
are Germans, what more could they do to an alien race ? 


Tue nervous tension in which Europe has been kept since 
Germany was allowed to regain her position as a first-rate 
The Old Issue Power has greatly intensified this year. It will 

increase as long as we go on yielding to her 
bullying. Every time we give the Germans what they want 
to keep them quiet, we add to her power of making life in- 
tolerable. In the spring of 1914, M. Clemenceau wrote in 
’'Homme Libre of just such a state of tension : 

“Are we condemned in perpetuity to study the Kaiser’s face every 
morning in order to know whether we shall be allowed to live in peace 
for yet another day, congratulating ourselves that the moment has not 
yet come when that gracious monarch will decide that his interest lies 
in wringing our neck? Such a regime as this cannot be endured in 
Europe.” 

Nevertheless, thanks to the Churchills, Lloyd Georges, and 
their successors, who put Germany on her feet after the War, 
we are back again where we were when M. Clemenceau wrote 
the words we quote. Back, watching Germany, day after 
day, wondering, hoping, yielding. Forgetting our old wars 
against tyranny, forgetting ourselves, and our past. Rudyard 
Kipling, who alone could have spoken to us to-day, is dead, 
but his voice is not stilled. Here is what he said 39 years ago 
of another tyrannic government : 


All we have of freedom, all we use or know— 
This our fathers bought for us long and long ago. 
* * 
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Give no heed to bondsmen masking war with peace. 
Suffer not the old King here or overseas. 


They that beg us barter—wait his yielding mood— 
Pledge the years we hold in trust—pawn our brother’s blood— 


Howso’ great their clamour, whatsoe’er their claim, 
Suffer not the old King under any name! 


The words ring out as a hammer rings on an anvil. They are 
as apt now as they were when they were written. 


One of the news features of the present crisis has been the 
quantities of photographs of the smiling and bespectacled 
person of the American Ambassador. Where. 
d thered, there h 
* oe hag ever a crowd was ga , there he was, genial 
and debonair, ready for the camera. Either 
our Ministers sought his presence almost as much as that of 
our Dominion representatives, or he has liked the bustle and 
movement of a crisis. We should be in error if we thought 
Mr. Kennedy’s photographs meant more than that. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s great adventure attracted much interest in the 
States. It had first-rate news value owing to its suddenness, 
It was sympathetically received there as a gallant action, 
much as we might listen to the news of some feat of military 
daring in the Chinese war. It cannot be stated too often 
that the people of the United States have no intention of 
mixing themselves up with European matters. What feelings 
they have about Europe are largely anti-British, and their 
politicians know better than to show any other bias. Even 
their newspapers cannot exhibit sympathy for us in any of 
our difficulties, or they would lose readers. On the other hand, 
attacks are common. For instance, the Saturday Evening 
Post, an American paper with a colossal circulation, on 
September 3 made a tremendous onslaught on this country 
for non-payment of war debts. Telling the history of the 
debt, in a most misleading way, the Saturday Evening Post 
indicated its belief that Britain never intended to pay. What 
it calls the ‘‘ infamous ” Balfour Note—in which we agreed to 
cancel all debts owing to us from our allies save what we had 
agreed to pay the U.S.A.—this American paper states was 
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written by Lord Balfour in order to create anti-American 
feeling in Europe. We quote this ridiculous nonsense to show 
what is written, and absorbed, in the U.S.A. about our country. 
This sort of thing gets a clear run, as there is no kind of 
counter-propaganda. ‘Travelling Americans are so polite that 
we are apt to believe that their country is friendly. There 
could be no greater mistake. 


Ir is difficult for the sane and ordinary human being to follow 
the vagaries of the pacifist busybodies. All he can do is to 

watch the mischief they cause, and to en- 
Hard to Beat deavour to counteract it. The League of 
Nations Union has recently surpassed itself (September) and 
as a sample of collective dishonesty their performance could 
hardly be beaten. They have called upon the Government 
“to do its utmost to resist any attempt by the German 
Government to settle the Sudeten question by intimidation 
or by military action.” Well and good, that means that the 
British Government must be prepared to go to war—planes, 
foot and artillery—to prevent aggression. But how far has 
the League of Nations Union supported the Government’s 
re-armament programme ? How much vim has it put into 
calling for guns, planes, ships, how much recruiting has it 
done? What support has it given to national service ? 
Readers of the resolution quoted will be surprised to hear 
that all defence schemes have been opposed. A resolution, 
which is typical, was passed on December 12, 1936: In it is 
the statement that the Council “hesitates to commit the 
Union—and thereby the Youth Group whose members would 
be chiefly affected—to approve of the re-armament and 
recruiting campaign. ... . ” The meaning of this resolution 
is clear enough. The union and their clients, the “ youth 
groups,” whatever these may be, expect other people to do 
their fighting for them, while they stay in bomb-proof shelters 
and pass resolutions. Not for them the sacrifice for patriotism, 
the hardship or peril of the trenches, or of the air. The 
record of this body in every patriotic matter is one of oppo- 
sition to the strength and regeneration of the country. It 
has a Royal Charter. Why ? 
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Mr. Gerald Palmer, M.P., has let us know that he resigned 
from the Executive Committee of the League of Nations 
Union last December. We congratulate him on this act of 
good sense. His name, however, appears as belonging to that 
body in their current Year-Book. 


THE open sore of Palestine is still running, and will continue 
to do so until a policy is decided upon by the Government, 
and a competent Minister is put at the Colonial 
Office to carry it out. No day passes without 
a tale of death and destruction in the Holy Land, which now 
attracts the attacks of the enemies of Great Britain. The tale 
of each month that passes shows an increasing death roll, 
During July the casualties totalled 677, of which there were 
148 Arabs killed and 256 wounded, 60 Jews killed and 202 
wounded, two British soldiers killed and six wounded, besides 
three British police. During August the figures for the 
British were greatly increased, and for September it is obvious, 
from the daily toll of death and wounding, that they will be 
much higher. Land mines and ambushes are a recent 
feature of the Palestine affair, which is wholly directed 
against British rule in that country, and which is engineered 
by those who intend our national downfall and destruction. 
Two more infantry regiments have recently been sent there 
** to uphold order,” but there will be no calming the rebellious 
spirit of the Arabs, which is kept boiling by agitating, until 
we have a policy and can explain it. Mere holding on, plan- 
lessly, and at a huge cost of life and treasure, is of little use. 
We have to have a policy and to enforce it, but for this we 
should have to have a man with a heart and brain in London. 
When the outposts of the Empire are troubled, we may always 
be sure that the fault lies in this country. 


Palestine 


WE publish this month a very important correspondence on 
the South African Protectorates. It is one which elucidates 
the question of the sovereignty of those Pro- 
y+ haa tectorates. It is an open secret that if General 
Protectorate  Hertzog fails to persuade Mr. Chamberlain to 
give him the three African countries, which 


lie among or alongside the Provinces of the Union, he intends 
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to appeal to the King and to “ advise” him—as his South 
African Prime Minister—to hand them over. Sir John 
Harris, who has recently been staying in South Africa, 
undertook on his return to England to consult Professor 
Berriedale Keith, the well-known authority on British Con- 
stitutional Law, and get his considered opinion on this point. 
This has been given, and it is direct and categorical. The 
Statute of Westminster, and the use to which it has been put 
in South Africa, has resulted in the exclusion of the British 
Government from South African affairs. But this same Act 
has also wholly excluded the South African Government from 
the Protectorates, whose affairs rest solely with the United 
Kingdom. ‘“‘ Action in regard to them by the Crown or 
Parliament in the Union would be null and void under these 
circumstances,” says Professor Berriedale Keith, and he 
continues: “It would be wholly unconstitutional for the 
Union Ministry to tender any advice to the Crown regarding 
these territories.” The scheme which is mooted in South 
Africa is therefore unconstitutional. We do not think, 
however, that this will in any way deter General Hertzog 
from having a “‘ try on” ; he has just broken his own South 
African Constitution in order to do a job. 


An event which would have attracted a great deal of attention 
had it occurred at any other time is the break in the anti- 

British and anti-Native combination in South 
Micon Tangle Africa. The split occurred over native affairs. 

It will be remembered that when the franchise 
of educated natives in Cape Colony was abolished—a franchise 
they had exercised since 1854—a sop was given to them in 
the form of four senators to represent native interests in 
Parliament. These senators are nominated by the Prime 
Minister, and are to be chosen for their knowledge of and 
interest in native questions. The Act depriving the native 
of the privilege, which he immensely valued, of voting along- 
side the white man, is now two years old. The senators were 
duly chosen in accordance with its provisions; they had 
knowledge of natives and native affairs, but one of them has 
just been turned out in order that General Hertzog may 
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replace a colleague in the Cabinet, who, beaten at the election 
in May, has been unable to find a seat anywhere in the Union, 
This is Mr. A. P. J. Fourie. General Hertzog’s insistence on 
restoring him to the Cabinet is not understood in South 
Africa. Mr. Fourie is chiefly known to the public because 
of his activity in the promotion of the heavy subsidy given to 
the Italian shipping lines. This subsidy was continued al] 
through “sanctions.” The announcement of this cynical 
disregard of his pledge to the natives and their supporters was 
announced by General Hertzog in the South African Parlia. 
ment on September 9. 


WueEn General Smuts threw in his lot with General Hertzog, 
he took with him a number of people who, either from short 
sight, or from self-interest, did not look where 
they were going. At each stage of the anti- 
native moves there have been Cabinet dissen. 
sions, the successive Acts which have suppressed the natives 
having roused great feeling, while the obliteration of the 
Union Jack and of the National Anthem have not mended 
matters. So far, Generals Hertzog and Smuts have kept 
their team together, recovering even Mr. Stuttaford after he 
had resigned. This time, however, two Ministers have left 
the Government. They are Mr. Sturrock and Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Mr. Sturrock, a Minister without a portfolio, is an able, quiet 
man who has done a lot of donkey work for his colleagues. 
Mr. Hofmeyr, a former Rhodes Scholar—he was at Balliol— 
has rather more knowledge of public opinion outside South 
Africa than most of his colleagues. He also has a strong 
dislike of their anti-native legislation, in which, nevertheless, 
he has hitherto acquiesced, though he voted against the Act 
for depriving the natives of their franchise, even while he 
remained a member of the Government. But this last and 
most cynical performance of General Hertzog’s—a perform. 
ance which shows how little he, and those who remain with 
him, regard their pledged word—tipped the balance over, 
and Mr. Hofmeyr resigned, making a statement as to his 
reasons. Reuter sent the following account of the scene in 
Parliament : 
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Amid cheers from the Opposition benches, Mr. Hofmeyr said that 
his decision, under the circumstances, was the only proper course for 
any man of principle and conscience to pursue. Before this morning’s 
Cabinet meeting, Gen. Hertzog had at no time consulted him in regard 
to his attitude. 

“T do not object to Mr. Fourie’s return,”’ continued Mr. Hofmeyr. 
“T would have no objection to his being brought back as an elected 
Senator or as an elected member of the House. But I object with every 
fibre in my being against the proposal that he should come back in 
the way in which he is being brought back. 

“ T at least cannot lay my hand on my heart and say that Mr. Fourie 
is being nominated because of his knowledge of native affairs. I know 
everybody here knows he has been nominated just so that he may be 
brought back to the Cabinet. That is contrary to the Constitution 
both in the letter and spirit. 

“The provision for Senators with a knowledge of native affairs 
was put into the Act of Union to ameliorate the position of the non- 
European vis-a-vis, the white man. . . . 

“T consider it nothing less than a prostitution of the Constitution 
to use this provision to assist the Government in a temporary predica- 
ment. 

“ But this issue goes deeper than that. It touches the ultimate 
political issue in South Africa. It touches the whole question of 
relations between Europeans and non-Europeans in South Africa. 

“ The issue is simply this : Are we going to allow the non-Europeans 
to be made pawns in the white man’s political game ? ” 


Mr. HormeyRr added that in spite of his strong feelings, he 
would continue to support Generals Hertzog and Smuts. The 
South African Prime Minister replied by saying 


ne that the remainder of the Cabinet did not 
Done ? agree with Mr. Hofmeyr. Further, he gave 


Mr. Hofmeyr the lie direct, saying that he had 
been consulted as to the proposed appointment of Mr. Fourie 
as a native senator : 

“IT have openly and repeatedly declared that I would, through a 
seat in the House of Assembly or through the Senate, see to it that Mr. 


Fourie came back, and if that could not happen I would know what 
to do.” 


People in South Africa are asking what is the reason for 
General Hertzog’s insistence on Mr. Fourie’s retention of 
office ? Both Mr. Sturrock and Mr. Hofmeyr are abler men. 
The whole affair indicates how far South Africa has 
travelled on the road to Krugerism. It is an object- 
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lesson in politics. When the British Liberals loaded the 
dice against the South African British, they thought the 
Boers would run the country on the enlightened lines they 
had seen in the British colonies. They can now see that the 
British flag is not a fancy affair which people wave when 
they are excited, but a symbol of something deeper and 
more fundamental. When it is hauled down, much goes 
with it. 


THE long illness of Prince Arthur of Connaught ended in his 
death on September 12 at the age of 55. The only son of the 
Duke of Connaught, Prince Arthur filled many 
important functions in the State. At a time 
when King George’s sons were too young to 
enter into public life, he, between the generations, as it were, 
did duty for them, and was of great assistance in so doing, 
His marriage with his cousin, a daughter of the Princess Royal 
and the Duke of Fife, gave him yet another tie with King 
George V, whose first cousin he was, and whose nephew he 
became. The deep sympathy of the whole nation will go out 
to the Duke of Connaught on the loss of his son and heir. 
Death has laid a heavy hand already upon his house. The 
Duchess of Connaught, one of the most remarkable and 
attractive women of her generation, died just after the War. 
The Crown Princess of Sweden, the Duke’s elder daughter, 
died soon afterwards. Now only Lady Patricia Ramsay is 
left of the young, good-looking, happy family who delighted 
their parents’ hearts and made Bagshot Park so delightful 
a home many years ago. 


Prince Arthur 
of Connaught 


THE Germans use the threat of war to get their way. Some 
day their challenge will be taken up and Herr Hitler has— 


with a view to this—made very elaborate 
Herr Hitler’s 


Dug-Out arrangements for his own security. This was 
revealed by his great admirer Mr. Ward Price 
in the Daily Mail of September 19, He has visited the new 
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inaccessible retreat carved out of the mountain near 
Berchtesgaden. 


This unique and all but inaccessible retreat has secretly emerged 
from the solid rock to the Fiihrer’s order. 

He intends it as a place to which he can retire for conference and 
reflection in a solitude guarded by sheer precipices 3,000 ft. deep on 
every side. 

Drifts of eternal snow fill the hollows of the surrounding crags, 
whose isolation it shares 6,000 ft. above the sea. 


A specially built motor-approach winds for five miles up the steep 
side of the Hohen G6ll towards it, and at last reaches a shelf built out 
of the perpendicular cliff-face. 

Heavy bronze double doors in the solid rock here open to reveal a 
corridor 130 yards long and 20 feet broad, walled with unpolished 
marble, and lit by bronze electric lamps, which leads straight into the 
stone heart of the mountain. 

At the end of this Alpine tunnel—fantastic though it may seem— 
is the entrance to a great copper-lined lift with leather seats. 

It might be in some luxurious hotel instead of the bowels of the 
Alps, and it carries a dozen people at a time on a three-minutes journey 
up a shaft 400 ft. high to the palace on the Kehlstein. 

The Palace is for the periods when Herr Hitler’s threat of 
war contrives to gain him fresh territories. The immense 
and costly dugout is to give him personal security when— 


at last—some nation prefers war to a German peace. 


Aveust 31 last was the 250th anniversary of John Bunyan’s 
death, and this date was remembered wherever the English 
language is spoken, for since books were made, 
none, save the Bible, has had so great a 
number of readers as Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan lived in 
very troubled times. As a young man he fought in the Civil 
War, and he died just before the revolution of 1688. Out of 
the stormy material of his life, out of his moral and religious 
experiences, he forged his most famous book. Others of his 
works are less well known, though The Holy War, as an 
allegory and a story, comes very near being as good as Pilgrim’s 
Progress. One eternally true sentence was taken by Rudyard 
Kipling to head his poem called by the same name : “‘ For here 


The Holy War 
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lay the excellent wisdom of him that built Mansoul, that the walls 
could never be broken down nor hurt by the most mighty adverse 
potentate unless the townsmen gave consent thereto.” 


He mapped for those who follow, 
The world in which we are— 
“This famous town of Mansoul ” 
That takes the Holy War. 
Her true and traitor people, 
The Gates along her wall, 
From Eye Gate unto Feel Gate, 
John Bunyan showed them all. 

* 


* * * 


Likewise the Lords of Looseness In’ 
That hamper faith and works, to 
The Perseverance-Doubters, aff 
And Present-Comfort shirks, len 
With brittle intellectuals me 
Who crack beneath a strain— the 
John Bunyan met that helpful set Th 
In Charles the Second’s reign. ref 

* * lig! 


This poem was written in 1917. How apposite it is now to of 
the men and mobs we see around us! John Bunyan knew 
what people were like in hard times : 


Their roles, their goals, their naked souls— lust 
He knew and drew the lot. and 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
Uber Alles 


‘TI DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THERE CAN BE PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS 
UNTIL THEY ALL HAVE THE SAME LAW AND SYSTEM OF LAW. THAT 
Is WHY I HOPE THAT NATIONAL SOCIALISM WILL ONE DAY EXTEND 
OVER THE WORLD. THIS IS NO FANTASTIC DREAM BUT AN ACHIEVABLE 
ossEctT.”—Adolf Hitler, Munich Speech, March 14, 1936. 


PRELIMINARY 

INTERNATIONAL problems are and will be for some time 
to come the main preoccupation of all students of public 
affairs. Now to form any sound view of International prob- 
lems, it is essential to have first formed a view as to the 
methods and objectives of Nazi Germany. It is to assist in 
the formation of this view that this article has been compiled. 
The word “ compiled ” is used advisedly. For though some 
reference has been made to historical facts which throw some 
light on Nazi technique, the majority of the items consist 
of extracts from authoritative sources of Nazi policy—from 
Men KamprF (not the emasculated version carefully prepared 
for the “ bull-dozing”’ of English readers, but the original 
unexpurgated version of this official Bible of political blood- 
lust), from the speeches of Hitler, the speeches of Goering 
and Goebbels, the writings of Banse. 

Our honest-to-goodness reader may no doubt be sceptical 
of mere Germanophobe argument and polemic. But when 
he is confronted with the actual words of Germany he may 
perhaps at long last sit up and take notice. Let Germany 
herself explain what she really wants. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE 


The Frenchman’s Dying Blood 
“The band its flutes and drums shall play 
On sweet revenge’s bloody day, 
When every German born shall feel 
The good red blood upon his steel, 
Which the foe’s gore bespatters, 
As deep he dips it in the flood 
Of the brute Frenchman’s dying blood, 
And tastes revenge and finds it good 
For that is all that matters.”* 


*Neudeutsches Soldatenliederbuch (New German Soldier’s Song Book). 
= by Professor Hermann Schmidt. Published by “ Offene Worte,” 
in, 1935. 
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Annthilation of France 

* As long as the eternal conflict between Germany and 
France is only manifested in the form of German defence 
against a French attack, it will never be decided. . . 

“It is only when this is fully understood in Germany 
so that the vitality of the German nation is not allowed to 
wilt in merely passive defence, but is concentrated on an 
active and final reckoning with France and engages in one 
last decisive fight with really ambitious aims, only then | 
say will it be possible to terminate the everlasting and 
intrinsically barren contest between us and France ; provided 
always that Germany sees in the annihilation of France only 
a means to give our nation the opportunity to expand in 
another place.’—Mein Kampf, p. 766. Omitted English 
edition, p. 264. 


Destroy any Second Continental Power 

“ The traditional foreign policy of the German nation shall 
and must run as follows: Never allow the existence of two 
Continental Powers in Europe. Regard every attempt to 
organize a second military Power on the German frontiers even 
in the form of a creation of a State which has potential military 
power as an attack against Germany, and regard it not merely 
as your right but as your duty to prevent such a State coming 
into existence, with all manner of means right up to the use of 
armed force, and equally, should such a State already exist, to 
strike it down, yet once again !”’—Mein Kampf, Ch. XIV, p. 754. 

This passage should come, but does not, in the lacuna 
immediately after the words “a political tradition ”’ on p. 261 
of the English edition, but is of such paramount importance 
as to be printed in the German edition in type of particular 
emphasis. 

Isolate France 

“ The results of an alliance with England and Italy would 
be directly opposite to those of one with Russia. The most 
important one is the fact that a rapprochement with these 
two countries would involve no risk of war. The only 
Power which might assume an attitude in opposition to such 
an alliance, France, would not be in a position to do so. 
But at the same time the alliance would give Germany the 
opportunity of making at her absolute leisure those preparations 
which within the framework of such a coalition would require 
to be taken in order to settle our score with France. For the 
real significance of such an alliance would be just in this: 
its conclusion would on the one hand ensure that Germany 
would not suddenly be handed over to a hostile invader, 
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and on the other, that the opposite Alliance itself would 
crash, that the Entente which is the cause of so much of our 
misfortune would liquidate itself and at the same time 
France the deadly Enemy of our People would become isolated.” 
(Ch. XIV, p. 755; English Edition, p. 262 down to 
“do so.” The censor then intervenes and the next words 
in the English version, “The Anglo-Italian Alliance,” are 
preceded in the original text by 14 lines mainly consisting 
of the passage quoted above. ‘The italics are those both of 
the compiler of this pamphlet and of Hitler.) 


Clemenceau Was Right 


“That this was the policy of France must have been 
realized as far back as the winter of 1922-23. This left only 
two possibilities open. There was the hope of either the 
French appetite for the tough German body politic becoming 
gradually dulled, or of finally doing what is in the nature of 
things inevitable, namely, in some drastic emergency wrench- 
ing round the helm of the ship of state and turning its ram 
against the enemy. This inevitably meant a life-and-death 
fight, and there would be no prospect of winning through 
unless we had first succeeded in isolating France to such an 
extent that this new fight would not be a struggle of Germany 
against the world, but could be put over as a defence of 
Germany against the World, and France the perpetual peace- 
breaker. I asseverate and am convinced of my asseveration 
that this second alternative must and will come sooner or 
later. I do not believe that France’s intentions towards 
us can undergo any change inasmuch as they lie funda- 
mentally in the French nation’s instinct of self-preservation. 
If I myself were a Frenchman and the greatness of France 
was as dear to me as the greatness of Germany is sacred to 
me, I neither could nor would act otherwise than a Clemenceau 
eventually acted.”—(Ch. XV, pp. 765-766. Cf. lacuna, p. 
264, English Edition.) 

Eating France 


“With such a restless, ambitious, resolute and brutal 
nation as the French, obviously there can be no question of 
peaceful neighbourly relations. It is a question of eat or 
be eaten.” —(Banse—Germany Prepares for War, p. 235. Cf. 
Note at end.) 

Bloody Denordicizing of France 

“There has been a constant influx of Nordic blood into 
Northern France—e.g., through the planting of Saxon 
colonies and the settlement of the Normans. One of the 
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most important tasks for the establishment of peace on 
earth is the weakening, nay, the extermination as far as that 
is possible, of this German element. Ruthlessly conducted 
wars which will reduce the numbers of French warrior caste ; 
transportation of detachments of them to an Eastern Germany 
of the future, where they would soon become Germanized ; 
cross-breeding of those that remained with Southerners and 
Negroes ; progressive limitation of population ; all these are 
possible means to the decline and fall of France. All the 
wrongs that the old France did to the Western Germans in 
her wars of extermination and rapine must be paid back in 
kind. The bloody denordicizing of France must be one of 
the main items of Germany’s defence programme, for only in 
this way can our eternally restless, bloodthirsty neighbours 
be shorn of some of their spiritual and physical powers.” 
—(Banse, pp. 219, 221-2.) 


Possession of Alsace-Lorraine 


“The possession of Alsace-Lorraine is a_ life-and-death 
question for them (viz., the German people). The fate of the 
whole western world, not only of the German Empire, hangs 
on Alsace-Lorraine.”—(Banse, pp. 100-101.) 


Possession of North-Eastern France 


“The only arrangement that would satisfy us is that we 
should either have Flemish, i.e., German Belgium, which is 
obviously the right thing on grounds of nationality, or, 
alternatively, the whole of Belgium considered as the hinter- 
land of North-Eastern France, the possession of which is also 
necessary to our security. The latter alternative is preferable 
because the frontier which runs from Calais eastwards via 
St. Orme and Roubaix to Liége gives a bad line for military 
purposes. Our army can only hold Flanders along the line 
of its natural southern frontier, the hills of Artois, or better 
still, in the valley of the Somme at their foot, from which 
the natural extension to the Argonne and the Upper Meuse 
follows as a matter of course.” —(Banse, p. 241.) 


II 


THE RARE MOMENT FOR THE SHARE-OUT 


“Opportunities are rare. It is only natural that the 
nation’s leaders jealously watch over its unity at a time— 
we believe that the rare moment has come—when the world 
is distributed anew.”—(Goebbels’ Nuremburg Speech, April 
7th, 1938. Manchester Guardian, April 8th.) 
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Concentrate on Palestine, etc. 


Berlin W., May 16th, 1935. 
«The Reich Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Berlin W., Wilhelmstrasse. 

Our agents have received instructions and orders for 
their task, and we have informed our consular representatives 
at Haifa, Jaffa, Algiers, Agadir and Rabat. We have also 
informed our agents (Vertrauensleute) and influential natives. 

We, too, are of the absolute opinion that success can only 
be achieved if the most intense propaganda effort is con- 
centrated on the natives.—(Intensivste Bearbeitung der 
Bingeborenen. Cf. Manchester Guardian, January 15th, 1938, 
page 11.) 

Strengthen the German Army by Diverting the British 

This idea is the keynote of the following extract from 
letter dated September 17th, 1937 (Ref. 22/14/37), from the 
German Ministry of War to the Ministry of Propaganda, on 
the question of arming natives to rebel against Great Britain : 

“Everything is being done here (i.e., in the Ministry of 
War) to follow the directions given by the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda, especially with regard to the arms which are to be 
made available. Special instructions in this matter have 
been given to the departments concerned. (Copies of these 
instructions enclosed herewith.) 

“We are also in full agreement with the view which has 
been put forward, that the despatch of troops from the home 
country would result in a substantial strengthening of our own 
forces.” —(Cf. Manchester Guardian, January 15th, 1938, p. 11.) 


The Lion’s Share 


“Germany wishes peace and honour and justice, a peace 
in which all nations can live with equal rights. A peace in 
which all nations have a share of the wealth of the world corre- 
sponding to their significance and their population.’ —(Géring’s 
speech, March 13th, 1938. Daily Express, March 14th.) 


Week-end Coup for the Colonies ? 


“It is said abroad that National Socialists are so dis- 
agreeable. They are always springing surprises, and the 
worst of it is they always did this at week-ends when Cabinet 
Ministers are out of town. When we occupied the Rhineland 
we waited until Britain and France had begun to quarrel 
about Abyssinia, and when the feathers were flying we said 
‘Now it is our turn!’ The problem of Colonies too must 
be solved. We cannot say when it will be solved. Just as 
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it was impossible to predict when Austria would be incor. 
porated, the Rhineland reoccupied, conscription introduced 
but all these problems were soluble just at a time when the 
Reich was small.”—(Goebbels’ Plebiscite speech, April 7th 
1938. Cf. The Times and Daily Herald, April 8th.) 


Not Sparing British Officials | 

“In our view, regarded from this angle the Governments 
of the great democracies of Europe and overseas got away 
with it far too easily on the occasion of yesterday’s speech 
of the Leader and Chancellor. In Germany, which is after 
all an integral part of the modern world, we have many 
proofs that the monstrous Press offensive and _ vilification 
campaign of the last fortnight emanates from definite centres 
of organization which, if not in direct connection with official 
policy, are, to put it mildly, well within the sphere of influence 
of that policy. When therefore the Leader and Chancellor 
stated yesterday that in future the German Government 
could no longer be a mere spectator of such an offensive, 
but would answer it, and with German thoroughness to boot, 
a warning was conveyed to those persons who bear the real 
responsibility that in due course the time will come when 
they will no longer be spared. We are glad to say that there 
is in existence, here and now, an organization which can 
strike with lightning rapidity and in all probability complete 
success. If this organization has not been employed up to 
the present against those individuals who are its destined 
victims in the manner in which it is now announced that 
it will be employed in the future, foreign Governments can, 
if it comes to it, put this down to the proverbial German 
patience.” —(Cf. National Zeitung: Essen, February 2lst, 
1938. Article by Chief Editor Count Eberhard von Schwerin. 
As is well known, this paper is the organ of General Goring.) 


Germany as England’s Foreign Master 

“Tt is very important to make up our minds how the 
English character may be expected to react to a hostile 
invasion. The nation will certainly rush to arms as one 
man, and with heroic obstinacy let itself be mown down in 
front of the line of the Ouse or the chalk or Jurassic Hills, 
before it is forced back step by step. But it is questionable 
whether the English could face starvation. Physically they 
have been extremely pampered for centuries and would find 
it very hard to adjust themselves to real privation (such as 
they never experienced during the War in spite of food 
cards). 
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“Some of them no doubt will patriotically endure even 
that, but others might throw up the game, which would have 
ceased to be one for them, sooner. We confess that it gives 
us pleasure to meditate on the destruction that must sooner 
or later overtake this proud and seemingly invincible nation, 
and to think that this country which was last conquered in 
1066 will once more obey a foreign master, or at any rate 
have to resign its rich colonial Empire. The above sentences 
would appear monstrous to every Englishman and English- 
woman—if they ever saw them.”—(Banse, pp. 253-254.) 


Ireland as a Base for Invasion 


“Treland cannot play more than a secondary part in a 
war against England ; it can only act as an outpost not as a 
base of operations for an invasion... . 

“Treland can only acquire greater importance if there 
is a hostile army in occupation of South-Eastern England 
and it becomes essential to back it up by invading the Western 
Midlands, i.e., the industrial Liverpool-Manchester area, from 
Ireland. If this, the most densely populated and highly 
industrialized part of England, were once gripped as with 
forceps from the west and the south-east, England would 
be pretty well finished.” —(Banse, p. 258.) 


Sealing Ulster and Attacking Glasgow 


“ Inside Ireland itself special attention needs to be paid to 
Ulster, which would have to be conquered or hermetically 
sealed up at the same time as the invasion of the Northern 
Midlands took place; if conquered it might be used as a 
starting point for an attack on the densely populated Glasgow 
district of Scotland, which is quite close and of great import- 
ne from the point of view of war industry.”—(Banse, 
p. 259.) 


Threatening Both London and the Industrial Midlands 


“There are only two places worth considering for a hostile 
landing—the broad East-Anglian Peninsula... and the 
Peninsula of Kent and Sussex. ... In case of doubt the 
occupation of East Anglia is the preferable start for it enables 
one to threaten both London and the industrial Midlands. . . . 


“To get an army across the Channel to the Kent coast 
should prove a relatively simple business, particularly if the 
attacker is in possession of the French Channel ports of 
Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, from which he can clear the 
Channel of English ships with artillery.”—(Banse, p. 269.) 
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GREATER GERMANY 

In the official Zeitschrift for Political Geography, No. ] 
January, 1934, Dr. Kurt Tramplin defines the natural 
boundaries as follows :— 

The whole of German-speaking Switzerland, Alsace. 
sag Eupen-Malmedy, Luxemburg, Austria, South 
Tyro 

The German-speaking districts of Croatia, large portions 
of Czechoslovakia, the Polish Corridor, the Memel 
district, North Schleswig. 

N.B.—Banse, op. cit., p. 411, is somewhat more radical, 
ranking among the purely German States which are to 
constitute the proper territory of a true Third Reich, Holland 
and her East India Colonies. On the other hand, it is fair to 
state that Tramplin places within the German sphere of 
influence (1) European Russia, (2) the Baltic States, (3) Poland, 
(4) Roumania, (5) Hungary, (6) part of Jugoslavia, (7) 
Holland, (8) most of Belgium. 


Shedding of Blood Before God 

“We National Socialists must cling steadfastly to our 
foreign policy, namely, to assure to the German people the 
land and territory which is their due on this earth. This 
course of action is the only one which would justify before 
God and German posterity a shedding of blood. I must tum 
in the sharpest manner conceivable against those national 
scribblers who see in such a winning of territory a violation 
of sacred human rights.”—(Cf. Mein Kampf, pp. 739; 740. 
English version, p. 257 down to “on this earth,” the 
blood-shedding passage being represented by a lacuna. 


Force of a Victorious Sword 

“ Just as our forefathers did not get the land on which 
we now live as a gift from heaven, but had to fight for it at 
the cost of their lives, so now in the future no grace from 
any other people will give us the land, and thereby the live- 
lihood of our people, but only the force of a victorious sword.” 
—(Mein Kampf, p. 741. Omitted before the last paragraph 
on p. 257 of the English version.) 


German Universal Mother 
“The right to land and territory can become a duty 
when without territorial expansion a great people appears 
doomed to decay. And particularly is this the case, when 
we are not dealing with any odd Nigger people but the 
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German Universal mother, which has given the world of 
to-day its cultural form. Germany will either be a World 
Power or cease to exist.”—(Mein Kampf, pp. 741-742, Ch. 
XIV. Censored in English version, p. 258.) 


Far Wider than 1914 
“The German Renaissance has two principal missions : 
(1) To conjure up the spirit of Germany from the deeps. 
(2) To combine German territory throughout its whole extent 
into a unified and therefore powerful State whose boundaries 
will be far wider than 1914.”—(Banse, pp. 403-404.) 


IV 
TECHNIQUE 


“When peoples are fighting for their existence on this 
planet, and they are thus faced with the fateful question of 
‘To Be or Not To Be,’ all considerations of humanity or 
esthetics collapse into nothing.”—(Mein Kampf, Ch. VI, 
p. 195. English edition, the lacuna on p. 81.) 


The Loyal Friend 


By the summer of 1934, Hitler had to choose between 
double-crossing his private army of Brown Shirts (the S.A.) 
or double-crossing the Reichswehr. Choosing the former 
alternative, he just had about 700 men and women shot. 
The bulk of these were important officers in his private 
army. By way of a makeweight, there were also thrown 
in a couple of Catholic leaders and two secretaries of Von 
Papen, to say nothing of Gregor Strasser (a retired and 
distinguished Nazi) and General Von Kahr (an ex-dictator 
of Bavaria) who was now eliminated for having suppressed 
the old Nazi Putsch in 1923. 


The Red Hand. In the Steps of the Rathenau Assassins 


Dr. Rathenau was assassinated by two members of a 
Nationalist Terrorist Society. That this assassination was in 
full conformity with the official technique of the Nazi Party 
is proved by the following extract from the speech made by 
Himmler on the occasion of the memorial service in honour of 
the assassins held on July 16th, 1933, in the Saaleck cemetery. 

“We acknowledge freely and frankly that we honour 
your deed as a great historical act, and that we will always 
regard it in that light. Like you, we men of the S.S. are 
ready every moment to be unstinting of the blood both of 
ourselves and of others, if it concerns the Fatherland.” 
(Cf. Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, July 17th, 1933.) 
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The Red Hand.—2. Frau and General Schleicher 

General Schleicher, one of the few men capable of succeed. 
ing Hitler, should his regime collapse, was shot out of hand 
while talking on the telephone on the occasion of the 1934 
purge. His wife was shot too, either just to round off the 
business, or more probably, on the principle of removing an 
awkward witness. Neither was granted even the luxury of a 
one-minute trial. (According to the Sunday Express 
neither Himmler nor Goring was quite sure which of them 
ordered Schleicher to be shot.) 


The Red Hand.—3. Dollfuss 

On July 25th, 1934, Dollfuss was “ bumped off” by four 
members of the 89th 8.8. (Hitler Guard) Regiment as one 
of the moves in a revolutionary plot to hand over the 
Government to Dr. Anton Rintelen, who was intriguing with 
the Nazis. That the plot was engineered by Germany is 
common knowledge. That in fact the murder of Dollfuss 
and the Nazi plot met with the complete approval of Hitler 
is proved by the fact that after the conquest of Austria, 
Rudolf Hess, the Fiihrer’s Deputy, laid wreaths on the 
graves of Otto Planetta (who was hanged for the murder) 
and also of Hans Domes (who was hanged for having seized 
the Vienna Radio on the same day), while gala day celebra- 
tions and ceremonials were staged on the anniversary. 


Go Thou and Do Likewise 

“The celebrations of the sixth annual rally of the Nazi 
organisations from abroad culminated on August 29th in a 
service of mourning for the two murderers of Dollfuss and the 
eleven other Nazis executed for their part in the abortive 
rebellion of 1934. Behind thirteen bare squat ochre blocked 
monuments loomed a larger block carrying the device, ‘ And 
yet you have triumphed.’ To the slow curling of incense 
smoke two elegies were pronounced in honour of the dead, 
and part of the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven was played. 
Gauleiter Bohle, a South African British subject, delivered a 
speech on the nobility of sacrifice in the cause of Party 
and State, and stated that the sacrifice of the thirteen 
executed National Socialists was one to be emulated by 
National Socialists in other lands whenever the occasion arose.” 
—The Times, August 30th, 1938. 

Kidnapping, etc. 

Ever since the Nazis came into power, the agents of the 
Government or the party have committed against their 
political opponents numerous crimes on foreign territory 
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ranging from kidnapping (Bertholn, Jacob, Weber, etc.) to 
honest murder (Rudolf Formis and Theodor Lessing). 

The personal responsibility of Hitler depends on the 
question how far he was speaking the truth when he 
said ““ NOTHING HAPPENS IN THE MOVEMENT WITHOUT MY 
KNOWLEDGE.” 

Quick on the Draw 

“When I strike I shall not waste time like Mussolini in 
discussion, I shall strike like lightning in the night.”— 
(Speech by Hitler quoted by Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
Daily Telegraph, September 15th, 1938.) 


Beyond Germany 

“The road to the Eastern March is again open to the 
Reich’s Nibelungen, and we will not tolerate its being blocked 
up again. It has been said in the past that Austria had a 
mission to fulfil. We answer: Yes! Such a mission surely 
exists, but no German mission can exist outside of Germany’s 
own missions. The mission of Austria consists in being the 
vehicle of Germanic culture and in bringing the good name 
of Germany and the respect due to it beyond Germany, 
especially to South-Eastern Europe.—(Speech of Dr. 
Schacht to officials of National Bank of Austria, March 21st, 


1923.) 
Collar the Earth 

“A State that in an age of racial poisoning devotes itself 
to the cultivation of its best racial elements must one day 
become Lord of the Earth.” —(Mein Kampf, p. 782. Omitted 
from English edition.) 

“To-day we own the land of our birth ; 

To-morrow we'll jolly well collar the Earth.” 
Naz Marching Song. 


Hitler’s Peace 

“TI do not believe that there can be peace among the nations 
until they all have the same law and system of law. That is 
why I hope that National Socialism will one day extend over the 
whole world. This is no fantastic dream but an achievable 
object.” —(Adolf Hitler’s Munich Speech. Cf. above.) 

“The Third Reich as we dream of it—from the Flanders 
coast to the Raab, from Memel to the Adige and the Rhéne— 
can also only be borne in blood and iron.”—(Banse, p. 17.) 


Charlemagne II 
“The Roman Empire begins to breathe again. ... . 
“T had the insignia of the old Reich brought to Nurem- 
berg in order to induce not only my own nation but also 
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the to that more than a thousand 
years before the discovery of a new world a mighty Ge : 

“The German Reich has slumbered for a long time 
the German people have now awakened and taken their 
thousand-year-old crown to themselves.”—Hitler’s Nurem. 
berg Speech, September 12th. 

(The Holy Roman Empire of Charlmagne included the 
territory now comprised of France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer. 
land, most of Germany, Northern Italy (left partly under 
vassal Dukes), Istria, Dalmatia, Bohemia and a strip of 
Northern Spain. The Empire was based on the theory of the 
political unity of the world, which is of course the motif of the 
passage set out in the preceding item. 


Wotan, 


Notre on ProFessor BANSE 


Simultaneously with the publication of the English translation of 
Professor Banse’s book, viz., at the end of the year 1933, the book was 
“ officially ’’ banned in Germany, while an abortive attempt was made to 
bribe the English publishers not to publish. The following considerations 
support the theory that the disowning of the book was purely diplomatic 
camouflage and that Banse and his book are both representative and, indeed, 
authoritative manifestations of Nazi ideology :— 

(1) The book was favourably reviewed in the official organ of the Nazi 
Party, the Volkischer Beobachter (Thursday, October 25th, 1932, No. 299, 
p. 3, column 3). 

(2) Banse’s fiftieth birthday on Tuesday, May 23rd, 1933, was made 
the occasion of a special two-column article in the same journal of that 
date, while his recent appointment to a chair at the Brunswick Technical 
High School is ascribed by the writer to Nazi influence. Banse’s military 
books are described as consolidating the position of the German revival 
and his spiritual kinship with the Nazi Movement heavily stressed. 

(3) In 1933, viz., the year of the Nazi Revolution, Banse was made a 
professor at the Technical High School, Hanover. 

(4) Banse was appointed Professor of Military Science at Berlin Univer- 
sity in the year 1935 (cf. Messrs. Lovat Dickson’s announcement in the last 
edition of the work.) 

(5) According to Leland Stowe (Correspondent for the New York 
Herald-Tribune), one of the avowed objects of the German Society for 
Military Policy and Military Sciences (founded in July, 1933) was to help to 
realize the ‘‘ essential ideas of Professor Banse.” 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE 
GREAT WAR 


Two great crises in the history of Europe and of Great 
Britain bear a fairly close resemblance to one another. The 
frst was that which immediately followed the downfall of 
Napoleon, the second that which followed the termination 
of the Great War. On each occasion Great Britain and her 
allies emerged triumphant. The former, in naval and military 
strength combined, held the first place among the nations. 
According to the historian Alison, she had then 1,000 vessels 
of war in commission, and, including the forces serving in 
India and other foreign possessions and dependencies, approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 men under arms. She was in a position 
practically to dictate terms not only to defeated France but 
to those of her confederates Russia and Prussia, whose 
aggressive designs on Poland and Saxony, and certain portions 
of French territory, threatened renewal of serious trouble 
later. Had the control of British foreign policy at that 

rilous crisis rested with weak and sentimental politicians, 
lacking both sound judgment and resolution, most deplorable 
results must have followed. 

Happily on this occasion the hour found the man. Lord 
Castlereagh, who represented Great Britain at the Congress 
of Vienna, and afterwards at Paris, when the terms of the 
final treaty were settled, proved worthy of the great mission 
confided to him, and was throughout supported by the 
Government and people in whose name he spoke. The task 
before the assembled negotiators was one of stupendous 
difficulty, though fortunately their deliberations were not 
embarrassed by the presence of a missionary of discord from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Europe then was free from 
American entanglements—the source of so much confusion 
to its inhabitants during the last sixteen years. Mistakes, as 
later events conclusively proved, certainly were made. The 
forced union of Norway to Sweden and Belgium to Holland 
were among the most serious of these. But on the whole 
the settlement reached was justified by results. For forty 
years afterwards no serious war involving nations of the first 
rank disturbed Europe, and but for the episode of the Crimean 
War, which most detrimentally affected Great Britain’s 
military prestige, wasted her resources, and brought not a 
single advantage to any one of the three chief combatants, the 
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relations between the British Empire and other Euro 
Powers would have remained undisturbed until the outbreak 
of war between France and Prussia in 1870. Under the 
guidance of Castlereagh and the statesmen who followed him 
Great Britain, after the Treaty of Paris, refused to join an 
European alliances. She maintained her independent atti. 
tude, which for many years ensured for her a practical 
suzerainty over Europe and enabled her, when occasion arose 
to check the dangerous ambitions and mutual hatred of 
rival nations. Her powerful fleet and great financial resources 
and command of the most complete industrial equipment in 
the world, made her a most formidable potential adversary, 
and with the weapons at her command she was in a position 
to curb aggression and maintain peace. Her statesmen as a 
rule made wise use of the powers at their disposal and while, 
on the one hand, carefully refraining from provocative action, 
on the other made perfectly clear that if necessity arose 
Great Britain was determined to vindicate her honour and 
protect her rights. It may be said that, throughout the 
period intervening between the Battle of Waterloo and the 
outbreak of war between France and Prussia in 1870, the 
policy pursued by British statesmen was marked in an 
eminent degree by prudence and wisdom, and was in strict 
conformity with the declaration made by William Pitt in 
1793 :— 

“This country has always been desirous of peace, we desire it still, 
but such as may be real and solid, and consistent with the interests 
and dignity of Britain, and with the general security of Europe. War, 
whenever it comes, will be preferable to peace without honour, without 
security, and which is incompatible either with the external safety or 
the internal happiness of this country.” 

British colonial policy during the period just briefly 
surveyed was in harmony with that adopted towards foreign 
nations. With the unfortunate exception of the rich island 
of Java, which by the administrative genius of Sir Stanford 
Raffles in six years had become the most valuable tropical 
possession of Great Britain, and which quite unnecessarily 
was restored to the Dutch, she retained her conquests and 
in dealing with them preserved absolute freedom of action. 
The absurd mandate idea, conceived by an American 
doctrinaire, would have been treated with contempt by the 
robust and patriotic minds of the statesmen who governed 
England during the greater portion of the nineteenth century. 
As illustrated by Lord John Russell’s emphatic reply to the 
French Ambassador, when the latter proposed a division of 
the Australian continent between France and Great Britain, 
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Whigs were at one with Tories in maintaining British rights 
overseas. 

The unfortunate advent to power of Mr. Gladstone and 
the temporary triumph of the little England school, the 
disgraceful surrender which followed the skirmish at Majuba, 
marked the beginning of a period of declension. Magnilo- 
quent moral professions then were used as a cloak to conceal 
from the people of Great Britain the follies and ignorance of 
their rulers. Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain manfully withstood the disintegrating 
influences fostered in the Empire by the new school of 

liticians who seemed ashamed of their country’s greatness. 
But the final retirement of Lord Salisbury opened the door 
of high office to nimble debaters and political adventurers, 
who seemed in their public activities to place their own 
interests first, those of their party second, and those of 
Great Britain and the Empire last. Shifts, expedients and 
foolish concessions became the distinguishing features of the 
foreign policy of the new statesmen, with the inevitable 
result that Great Britain’s prestige steadily declined, while 
the hopes of her enemies as steadily rose. The baneful fruits 
of the policy of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party towards 
the end of last century soon became visible. Majuba led to 
the Boer War ; the sacrifice of Gordon and the abandonment 
of the Soudan compelled later the expedition which reached 
its triumphant conclusion at Omdurman. As on many 
previous occasions, the blunders and cowardice of politicians 
had to be expiated by the sacrifice of the lives of thousands 
of brave men. 

The outbreak of the Great War, for which, in spite of the 
many warnings uttered by Lord Roberts, and other eminent 
men endowed with foresight and patriotism, the Liberal 
Government had made little preparation, proved beyond 
doubt that a weak and uncertain foreign policy and inadequate 
atmaments were bound to lead to disaster. It seems now 
absolutely certain that if in July, 1914, Great Britain, as 
urged by Lord Roberts, had had a million trained and well- 
equipped men at her disposal, and in response to the French 
President’s urgent appeal had stated definitely that in the 
event of an attack by Germany on France she would support 
the latter with her entire strength, the outbreak of war 
would have been averted. 


By the end of the year 1918 the British Navy and the 
armies of the Empire had successfully accomplished their 
tremendous task. The enemy was utterly crushed. As in 
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the year 1815 the British Empire on land and sea and in the 
air stood at the head of all the nations of the world and 
occupied the pinnacle of greatness. British prestige had 
reached the highest point it has ever attained. It was only 
necessary for British statesmen to make good use of the 
enormous influence we then possessed to ensure by wise 
measures the preservation of peace for many years to come. 
Of statesmanship and diplomatic ability of the highest order 
there was no lack. The services of men like Lord Milner, 
Lord Curzon, and many more were available. 

But the difficulties of peacemaking were accentuated by 
the intervention of the President of the United States, whose 
pledge that, in the event of a future German attack on 
France, the latter would receive American support (after. 
wards repudiated by the American Senate), undoubtedly 
induced M. Clemenceau to consent to renounce claims which 
he considered vital to French security. And the final 
result of the deliberations at Paris was the imposition 
on Germany of conditions which could not be enforced 
and the creation of an international body which was 
entirely destitute of the power to enforce its decisions. 

We come now to the momentous years which followed 
the war. A Dominion critic, of course, is precluded from 
all comment on the purely domestic policy followed by 
Great Britain, for the people of the latter have sole right to 
do what they think best. But the case is different when we 
turn to the sphere of foreign policy. In the relations of 
Great Britain and foreign nations all the Dominions and 
Colonies contained in the Empire are vitally interested. 

To the impartial observers of political developments 
since the war two things have seemed particularly strange. 
The first has been, and is, the apparent lack of interest 
except in regard to economic questions, shown by recent 
British Governments in the British Empire. No trace of 
pride in the latter is to be found in any but a very few speeches 
delivered by prominent politicians in Great Britain since the 
war, and no desire has been shown to bring about a closer 
union, not merely for the purposes of trade but what is of far 
greater importance for those of mutual defence between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions. The chief political 
industry in Great Britain of late years might not unfairly 
be described as Empire wrecking. By a supreme act of folly 
and treachery towards the Southern loyalists Ireland was 
thrown into the bloodstained hands of England’s most 
inveterate enemies and converted into a potential base for 
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hostile operations against Great Britain whenever the latter 
should again be involved in war. British control of the 
waterway which is the very spinal cord of the Empire was 
gravely weakened by the granting of concessions to the 
Egyptian Nationalists, and what was infinitely worse, a 
politician was sent by the British Government to India to 
make promises of increased opportunities for Indian dema- 
gogues to plunder their unfortunate countrymen and injure 
British interests. Not content with the mischief they had 
done in Ireland, Egypt and India, the British architects of 
ruin proceeded to enact a measure which practically dissolved 
the slender political ties which had hitherto bound the white 
communities of the Empire together. As might have been 
expected, the immediate fruits of this shameful measure have 
been the Status Bill in South Africa and a measure specifically 
assisting the independence of Southern Ireland. Even these 
achievements in Empire wrecking were not enough. In 
defiance of the warnings of all competent authorities on 
socialistic government they proceeded to reduce the land and 
sea and air armaments of Great Britain to such an extent as 
to gravely jeopardize the very life of the Empire. 


Among the many lessons which the war should have 
taught to the rulers of Great Britain two at least appeared 
to be too obvious to be disregarded. The one was the need 
of a close alliance between Great Britain and France to 
check German aggressive designs and to preserve the peace 
of Europe. The other was to prevent by every possible 
means the spread of the Russian plague. Experience had 
proved that neither Bolshevik Russia nor Militarist Germany 
was to be trusted. Yet by some strange perversity various 
Ministries singled out these two perfidious nations for special 
favours. Permission was given to the sanguinary tyrants of 
Moscow to establish, under the pretext of fostering trade 
relations, a centre for hostile propaganda against the British 
Empire in the heart of the Empire itself, and Germany by 
degrees was relieved of most of the penalties imposed on 
her by the Versailles Treaty. | 

Briefly put, within eighteen years British politicians have 
contrived to lose much that had been won by the valour of 
British soldiers. They practically renounced the command- 
ing position won at immense cost by the Empire’s fleet and 
armies, disbanded, in a large measure, the latter, and sought 
refuge in shifts and expedients, guided by no settled principles. 
Conferences became the fashion, and British Ministers of 
high rank presented the spectacle of men who claimed to 
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represent a great nation and yet relied solely on their powers 
as demagogues. Their volubility was unending; they re. 
sembled those Spanish politicians of the early years of the 
last century, whom Napier caustically described as “ Perfect 
masters of the art of saying everything and doing nothing.” 
And the more they talked, the more British prestige in 
Europe and Asia declined. 


When the people of Great Britain, sickened by the in. 
competence of a Socialist Government, hurled the latter 
from office and returned an overwhelming Conservative 
majority to power in 1931, British imperialists abroad con- 
fidently hoped that the revival of the national spirit would 
be reflected in the establishment of a Government endowed 
with the wisdom and courage needed to restore Great Britain 
to the proved position she had held on the conclusion of 
the war. Those hopes were grievously disappointed. The 
wiles of party mongers triumphed over the clearly expressed 
wishes of the nation. A Ministry was formed dominantly 
Conservative in personnel, but one from which, apparently 
by design, all the ablest and most independent members of 
the Conservative Party were excluded. Preference was 
given, with two or three striking exceptions—Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was one of these—to docile nonentities, and to 
create as much confusion as possible avowed Socialists, Free 
Traders, and Little Englanders were jumbled together. The 
result of this strange compound of political incompatibilities 
was called a National Government. 


But the most astounding result of the labours of the 
Cabinet makers was the choice of the Prime Minister. It is 
not usual in actual warfare for an incompetent general who 
has been banished from his own camp to seek refuge in that 
of the enemy and forthwith to be appointed to the chief 
command of the army of his adversaries. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, however, received this reward. When he was 
elevated to the office of Prime Minister he did his best to 
weaken the defences of Great Britain. While continually 
prattling about peace and universal disarmament, he adopted 
that particular course which every student of history 
knew must inevitably lead to war. Under the influence 
of the Socialist and self-styled Liberal members of the 
Ministry internal security was sacrificed as well as external. 
Notwithstanding the preponderance of Conservatives in 
the House of Commons and the growing strength of 
the revolutionary forces outside no effort was made to 
create a strong and efficient Second Chamber as a bul- 
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wark against the subversive designs of the extremists in 
the House of Commons. At home as well as abroad the vital 
things were overlooked, while the energies of the Government 
were largely wasted over the futilities of farcical conferences 
and barren forensic displays at Geneva. 

Such are the views held by many patriotic Britons abroad. 
A few words may now be said concerning the recent conduct 
of British policy. First, the last two British Governments, 
judging by results, seem to have had no real foreign policy 
at all. Their actions seem to have been wholly dictated by 
expediency without any definite aim. While Germany’s 
intention to repudiate the Treaty of Versailles and restore her 
armed forces to their pre-war strength was clearly visible. 
British Ministers forgot the historic role of the British 
Empire. The extraordinary subservience shown by leading 
politicians towards the United States and their respect for 
the erratic decisions of the heterogeneous collections of 
international busybodies at Geneva filled the minds of 
patriotic overseas Britons with bewilderment. And the 
recent spectacle of the British lion trotting meekly in the rear 
of a pack of paltry countries yelping at the heels of Japan, 
the Empire’s late faithful ally, has brought a feeling of 
shame to all loyal Britons overseas. Why is not the 
new State of Manchukuo formally recognized by the 
British Government ? 

Courage and prudence, the indispensable sign of states- 
manship, are the crying needs of those who control the 
destinies of the Empire to-day. There is too much talk of 
trade and economics, far too little of national defence and 
security. Adam Smith’s homely saying that “security is 
better than opulence ” is largely disregarded in times when 
trade agreements are regarded as of more importance than 
agreements for common defence. There is a tendency to 
rely more on paper pacts than on adequate armaments to 
defend the Empire against its manifold foes. What is needed 
is a fundamental revival of the national spirit. If such a 
revival takes place the prophetic words of Coleridge will be 
verified and the future historian will say :— 


“Ye storms that round the dawning East assembled 
The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light.” 


- The Empire is but undergoing the birth throes of a new 


F. A. W. GisBorne. 


[The writer of this article, an Austraiian, died shortly after it was 
written. } 
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THE STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY OF OCEAN S 
II—Tue Nortu-East ATLANTIC 


OF all the Seven Seas none can aspire to rival in import- 
ance that section of the North-Eastern Atlantic, which 
from Cap Finisterre to the Murmansk coast surrounds and 
penetrates the northern half of the European peninsula, 
For it is this northern half of Europe which forms the back. 
bone of its strength and the heart of its civilisation; the 
basis whence it has extended its sway over the other con. 
tinents. It is here that the bulk of its mineral resources 
are to be found, here three-fourths of its population and an 
even greater percentage of its industrial capacity are con. 
centrated. Here a long chain of great rivers from the Loire 
to the Duna opens the countries they water to the stimulating 
salt breath of the sea and of sea trade. Here, therefore, 
most of its Great Powers have arisen, and here to-day, sig. 
nificantly enough, is the meeting place of the three great 
ideological camps of present-day Western civilisation: 
Bolshevism, National Socialism and Democracy. 

Yet the unity of this area, sea and land, has not always 
been as obvious as it is to-day. Unlike the other outstand- 
ing parts of the sea—the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, the 
Indian and the Pacific Oceans—the North-East Atlantic area 
although fundamentally homogenous in character lacks the 
natural unity of an unmistakably self-contained geographical 
area. Rather does it consist of a number of smaller natural 
areas: the White Sea, the Baltic, the North Sea, the Bay 
of Biscay, which have been gradually welded together into a 
greater whole as the political and economic development of 
Northern Europe has progressed. In particular the basin 
of the Baltic has until recently led an almost completely 
independent existence—although the League of the Hanse 
towns used to span the whole field from Bordeaux to Novgorod 
—and only such sudden lightning-like actions as Nelson’s 
at Copenhagen have, from time to time, lit up in a flash its 
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fundamental connection with Great Britain’s command of 
the “ Narrow Seas.” 

For it is the position of the two central Powers—Great 
Britain and Germany—which constitutes, as we shall see 
below, the fundamental strategic unity of the North-East 
Atlantic area. Great Britain’s control in respect to the whole 
of the Baltic and North Sea basins and to a lesser degree 
those of Norway and Murmansk, as well as of the French and 
Spanish coasts, dominates it from without. Germany’s 
position astride of the vital strategic position of the Jutland 
peninsula underlining from within the intimate inter- 
dependence of the Baltic with the North Sea and beyond 
it the open Atlantic. 

This man-made rather than natural unity of the North- 
East Atlantic area has reflected profoundly upon its character 
asa field of naval strategy. As far back as the days of the Hanse 
towns and more so from that of the Anglo-Dutch wars its 
role as an area of production and exchange of goods has 
tended to make the economic aspect predominate the military 
one. In particular for Great Britain, command of the home 
waters—at all times the key-stone of British strategy, has 
been complicated by the necessity of providing protection 
not only against the threat of armed invasion, but against 
any serious interruption of its vital sea-borne trade. As 
material civilisation has progressed, the spectre of the former 
has receded more and more into the background to be laid 
for good with the advent of modern mass armies and of air 
power; but the importance and consequently the danger 
even of a temporary interruption of overseas supplies has 
immensely increased since the latter have developed out of 
relatively small quantities of highly valued tropical products 
and luxuries which could, therefore, be concentrated into a 
few large convoys, into an incessant stream of vital food- 
stufis and raw materials. This vital character of its sea 
communications, not only because of the nature of the goods 
carried, but also because of the terminal character of the 
communications themselves, forbidding any diversion such 
as could be envisaged for instance for the trade passing 
through the Mediterranean, is particularly conspicuous in 
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the case of Great Britain ; but itis hardly less so under present. 
day conditions of total warfare, in the case of those other 
three major Powers—Germany, France and Soviet Russia— 
whose home communications converge upon and to a large 
extent overlap each other in this area. 

In addition the rapid development of coastal defence by 
shore-based aircraft and other means since the World War 
has tended to make the chances of a military operation 
against the enemy’s territory even less and the predominance 
of the economic factor in the naval strategy of the North-East 
Atlantic area even more pronounced than heretofore. Ip 
the relatively shallow and restricted waters of the North 
Sea and the Baltic, mining and coastal warfare, submarines 
and air forces can make their influence felt to the utmost, 
In particular in the Baltic, with its almost ideal conditions 
both for mining activities and for aerial observation, true 
naval strategy has almost been eliminated in favour of a 
widely extended form of coastal warfare. In the broader 
North Sea this is less the case, but even here coastal defence 
to-day tends to project the influence of the land over the 
whole southern part of it and to thrust the sphere of naval 
warfare proper back beyond the field of the Battle of Jutland, 

Of the four leading Powers in North European waters 
Soviet Russia has undergone by far the greatest change in 
its position since the World War. The emancipation of the 
Baltic States (Lithuania, Lettland, Estonia, Finland) from its 
control has deprived it of the excellent defensive position— 
based on one hand upon the great islands of Dagoe and 
Oesel, on the other upon the Aaland group—which it enjoyed 
during the World War in the Central Baltic and thrust it 
back upon a tiny strip of coast in the innermost corner of the 
Finnish Gulf. Yet its influence in the naval strategy of the 
Baltic has not diminished in any comparative degree. The 
force maintained in Kronstadt of two battleships, some 
20 destroyers and torpedo boats, about 60 submarines and 
several score of coastal motor boats, although primarily 
adapted to defensive action, is still greatly superior to those 
of all the minor Baltic States combined, and certainly far in 
excess to what would be needed for the immediate defence 
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of the naturally well-protected Kronstadt area, forming a 
powerful instrument as well for the warding off of any German 
advance along the Baltic coast against Leningrad as for the 
support of a Russian offensive in inverse direction against 
East Prussia. 

On the other hand this force, even if reinforced by the 
further battleships at present planned or under construction, 
would seem incapable, both numerically as well as geo- 
graphically, to wrest the command of the Baltic from the 
German fleet and to safeguard its peacetime communications 
running through that sea. As regards these, therefore, their 
maintenance would rest exclusively upon the position so 
carefully developed by Russia on the Murmansk coast 
and connected with Leningrad both by rail and by the Stalin 
Canal from Leningrad to Archangel opened in 1933 and 
capable of being used somewhat less than half the year. 

In addition to its vital importance in the Russia scheme 
of supplies, this canal, moreover, enables the Red fleet to 
transfer small vessels, such as submarines and destroyers, 
to the Murmansk coast, where, together with the similar 
forces stationed there permanently, they would be able to 
operate against the German communications in the North Sea. 

In the case of Germany, the change since the World War 
has not so much been one of geographical position as of 
strategy. In the Baltic, Russia’s loss has not been her gain. 
The positions, which the Soviet Union had to relinquish, 
have not passed into her hands, but into those of a group of 
buffer states, the political allegiance of which in the case of 
such a conflict is by no means certain. Thus, instead of being 
able to bottle up the Red fleet in the Finnish Gulf, the German 
Navy may see itself forced to conduct against it the same 
extremely open form of blockade from its home bases as 
during the World War. Even so, it should be able to fulfil 
its main defensive tasks, the maintenance of uninterrupted 
communications with Eastern Russia and with the Scandi- 
navian Powers just as successfully as at that time. 

It is in its relation to the North Sea and the Atlantic 
that the outlook and strategy of the German Navy have 
undergone a radical change as a result of the lessons of the 
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World War. The old German Navy, built for a decision ina 
circle of a hundred miles around Heligoland, had never 
envisaged its strategical position as a whole in respect to the 
vital Atlantic trade routes. As a result, both in its strategy 
and in the underlying policy, it had failed to grasp the 
fundamental and irremediable drawback of its strategical 
position, for, lying in the inner corner of the North Sea, it 
is cut off from free access to the open ocean by the mere 
geographical position of Great Britain lying athwart of all 
its sea communications with the exception of those in the 
Baltic. The result was that, when the War came, the German 
Navy, waiting in vain upon its chosen battleground for the 
Grand Fleet to come and fight for a command which it was 
already capable of exercising without by virtue of its superior 
geographical position alone, found itself pent up in the 
North Sea as in a cage, incapable of safeguarding its own 
communications with overseas, more incapable of attacking 
directly those of the Allies. 

It was this fundamental disadvantage of its strategic 
position—irremediable, because founded on_ geographical 
conformation—and the ensuing futility of all its efforts to 
break this impasse, which have impressed themselves upon 
the German naval opinion and moulded its outlook both 
strategically and politically since the World War. Strate- 
gically, the obvious futility of the German battle fleet's 
attempt to strive for that command of the sea which it could 
only hope to wrest from the Grand Fleet as the result of an 
almost inconceivable conjunction of lucky circumstances, 
has had the result of changing German naval thought. This 
has swung over from its former excessively “ military” 
conception of naval strategy to the other extreme of a whole- 
sale rejection of a struggle for general sea command. Accord- 
ing to this new doctrine, which during the last years has 
gradually pervaded the whole of German naval thought, 
naval strategy in future will no longer strive for absolute 
naval supremacy through pitched battles, but instead con- 
centrate its efforts directly upon the defence of its own and 
attack on the enemy’s communications. Strategically, there. 
fore, German naval thought sees its pre-eminent task to-day 
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in keeping the door to the Atlantic open for the import of 
yital supplies ; politically it has convinced itself that it can 
achieve that objective and prevent a recurrence of the hopeless 
situation in the World War only by keeping Great Britain 
out of the ring. 

For the German Navy knows only too well that a general 
European conflagration would bring in this country at the 
side of France, and that the advantages of its controlling 
position in the North Sea and Baltic would undoubtedly 
assert themselves again. For not only does the geographical 
position of Great Britain athwart the Western exits of the 
North Sea, interposing like a breakwater between it and the 
open ocean, place her in a commanding position for the inter- 
ception and control of the vital sea-communications of the 
whole Baltic and North Sea areas, but, in addition, her long- 
drawn extension northwards away from the Continent over 
nearly 11 degrees serves to remove the vital control area 
between the North of Scotland and the 8.W. coast of Norway, 
well out of the reach of enemy shore-based aircraft, and, even 
should further developments bring it within effective range of 
such an attack, the unlimited possibilities of concentrating 
aircraft in the neighbourhood would confer upon her a decisive 
preponderance over any enemy coming from afar. 

Thus in the case of another Anglo-German conflict, Great 
Britain, while probably more restricted with regard to action 
in the southern half of the North Sea than during the last 
War, would certainly find no difficulty in reimposing from her 
commanding position the same decisive stranglehold upon 
Germany’s communications with the Atlantic as during that 
conflict. In those circumstances, therefore, it is doubtful 
whether the German Navy could even attempt the main- 
tenance of those communications by the system of direct 
commerce protection envisaged by her in the case of a war 
against France and Russia alone. Instead, the obvious course 
for her would be to try to pass vital supplies through the 


| Norwegian coastal waters while seeking to make use of this 


fact to bring sections of the British forces to battle under 
favourable conditions, but against the overwhelming 
superiority of force and position arraigned against her it is 
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difficult to see how she could hope to achieve any permanent 
or decisive success. 

On the other hand, even such an overwhelming preponder. 
ance as that enjoyed by Great Britain in this respect would 
not, as the submarine campaign during the World War has 
proved once again, relieve her from the necessity of assuring 
direct protection of her own communications. In fact, the 
obvious impossibility for the German Navy to achieve the 
defensive side of her task might have precisely the result of 
making her concentrate as many of her surface forces as 
possible upon the attack on British and French communica. 
tions. Individual cruisers might be able to break through a 
control which larger forces, and above all whole convoys, 
could not hope to escape, and once in the open Atlantic might 
greatly complicate the task of the defence, in particular if 
acting in co-operation with submarine raiders, 

Effective defence of these communications would be 
primarily a question of the number and the individual size 
of escort vessels (cruisers, destroyers, etc.) available. In 
general, however, British defence, for the same geographical 
reasons as the French Atlantic communications, would enjoy 
all the advantages of access to the open ocean as well as of 
propinquity of bases, resources, coastal air forces. It is in 
this connection, moreover, that the key position of Ireland 
with respect to the Western approaches to Great Britain 
and in consequence the vital importance of its attitude in 
the case of such a conflict—rightly emphasised with such 
strength in the August issue of this review—assumes an 
absolutely vital significance. Without the use of Irish 
ports and in general. her wholehearted co-operation the 
defence of the vital communications to the West and South- 
West of this island would be most severely jeopardised, if 
not made wholly impossible. 

Nor would the task of that defence be restricted to the 
North-East Atlantic area alone. The necessity of safe- 
guarding shipping against the attacks of both surface and 
submarine raiders would extend further afield than ever before 
and probably lead to the establishment of temporary bases 
as far down as Bathurst or Freetown where the South Ameri- 
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can, West Africa and Cape Route shipping could be collected 
into convoys before entering the dangerous areas ; Gibraltar 
being no longer safe enough for that purpose. 

A particularly important factor in this task of safeguarding 
the vital overseas supplies of this country—in view of the fact 
that to-day London, together with most of the ports of her 
Eastern and Channel coasts, would lie well within range of 
air attacks coming from the East—is the relative immunity 
which her Western approaches and ports enjoy in this respect 
in common with the French Atlantic coastline ; even though 
the development of the necessary port facilities and the re- 
organisation of the whole distribution system of the country 
in time of war still leave extremely difficult problems to be 
solved. 

Apart from these strategical relations of the four major 
Powers in the North-East Atlantic area the numerous neutral 
Powers interposing between them deserve special mention in 
view of the extremely important réle which probably would 
fall to them in the case of a future conflict. In the first 
instance, a considerable amount of the supplies of vital raw 
materials and foodstuffs, around the interruption and defence 
of which naval operations would primarily centre, would 
come from these countries, in the main from Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. Moreover, supplies composed 
of agricultural products, wood-pulp and ores, are almost 
equally divided between Great Britain and Germany, Great 
Britain receiving no less than 60 per cent. of the Danish and 
about 25 per cent. of the Norwegian and Swedish exports 
respectively ; closely followed in all cases by Germany ; thus 
making both sides equally interested in their maintenance 
ag well as in their interception. 

In addition these neutral Powers hold between them a 
number of the most important strategic positions in the 
Baltic and the North Sea. Sweden holds the great island of 
Gotland in the Central Baltic, still of considerable importance, 
although claimed to have lost a great deal of its former 
strategical value as a result of the development of air power ; 
Denmark, holding the key of the Baltic together with Sweden 
offers from her Jutland peninsula control of the vital area 
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of the Skagerayk, while the even more vital position of 
S.W. Norway faces both the latter and the British position 
at Scapa Flow. 

Both for economic as well as for strategic reasons, there. 
fore, the Nordic and Baltic Powers are likely to be subject to 
heavy pressure to take sides, one way or the other, in cage 
of war. Moreover, their utterly insufficient defence pre. 
parations, in addition to making effective protection of their 
neutrality extremely difficult, if not impossible, are apt to 
provide an aggressor with an excellent pretext for occupying 
them, or parts of them, owing to the necessity of forestalling 
infringement of their neutrality by the other side. The 
manifold possibilities in this respect and the profound changes 
such actions might produce in some cases in the general 
strategic situation endow the political and naval strategy of 
the N.E. Atlantic area with an element of uncertainty hardly 
to be found to the same extent in any of the other key naval 
areas. 
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You, the reader of this, are an Englishman ; I am an American. 
This statement immediately establishes an ocean between 
us, an intangible ocean far more difficult to cross than the 
mere Atlantic. Of what is it composed? I am not certain, 
but I suspect that it is made up mostly of trivial little things 
and lack of understanding of each other’s points of view. 
Diplomatic missions, conferences and treaties churn the 
broad Atlantic in their crossings and re-crossings, but they 
never touch this other ocean, which fact greatly reduces the 
net results of their efforts every time. 

There is a question of paramount importance facing every 
English-speaking person-to-day. It is: How much co-opera- 
tion can or will there be between England and the United 
States, especially in the event of war? The answer concerns 
many major factors, but I consider the so-called “ trivial” 
issues much more important. I believe that nothing lasting 
will be accomplished until they are solved, that they are the 
reefs and the rip-tides which endanger the well-laid plans 
of both our statesmen. But they are considered so minor, 
so minute, that our representatives, steeped as they naturally 
are in the understanding developed by close personal 
association, overlook them. 

It is my intention to dig out some of these “‘ unimportant ” 
things, to consider them as moths that eat into the fabric of 
any picture of John Bull and Uncle Sam when left in the dark- 
ness of obscurity, that die when exposed to the sunlight of 
attention. Now these evils are divided into two groups, 
those which breed on your side of the ocean and those which 
breed here, and, of course, I can speak only for the one. But 
since most of them are very unflattering to you, let me first 
lay my cards on the table in order that you know clearly the 
source of my remarks. I quote from my letter of recent date 
to the editor of The National Review. 

“TI know. practically nothing about you English, have never left 
the United States, have met only a few of you and then only casually. 
Iam merely a young American of typical family three and four genera- 
tions removed from English and German descent. I am Protestant 
by faith and normal by circumstances. . . . Viewing the relations between 
us, and the lack of relations, in the light of present and future develop- 
ments, is it not of interest to your subscribers to read what the average 


young American thinks about them ? . . . Might it not serve to arouse 
a controversy which could lead to a better understanding ?. . . I am 
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not a diplomat who knows all about the situation of the world. | 
have never had the opportunity to visit foreign countries. . . I am not 
a finished or known writer. I am simply a young man with a normal 
education, living in a typical suburban town close to Philadelphia 
having only the newspapers, magazines and radio broadcasts as a guide 
in world affairs. My opinions on England might be interesting, sur. 
prising and partially wrong. But they would be honest ang 
typical. . .” 


Now, as I sit here on this side of the Atlantic and think of 
you, what are my impressions? To begin with, I cannot 
quite feel that you are a foreigner, for we have too much in 
common. But that is a disadvantage in many ways, for it 
means that you do not have the appeal for us contained in 
that term. Other foreigners speak strange languages, practice 
strange customs and differ from us sharply in many ways, 
All of which arouses a romantic interest and establishes a 
form of excuse for those of their actions which we do not 
approve. But you speak the same language, live in much 
the same way, have none of the fire of the Latin races and eat 
foods that sound as tasteless as damp sawdust. (If really 
believe that most of us picture you as living in constantly 
miserable weather and eating mutton—what a thing to eat!) 

Granted, these things are ridiculous. They exist entirely 
in our sub-conscious, and if we stopped to think about them 
they would dissolve at once. But there is the trouble! 
How often do any of us ever stop to think about such things ? 
The point cannot be argued, but the explanation can be 
found in a term used by the theatre. ‘“* Box office appeal” 
has frequently little connection with rhyme or reason but it 
spells the success or failure of all productions. 

Let us try to analyse this in order to bring to light some of 
the trouble. Take the instance of your language. Why 
should your manner of speaking not please us while a French 
or German accent falls pleasantly on our ears? But your 
enunciation not only fails to please us, it definitely annoys us! 
This has probably been caused by some wealthy Americans 
and Harvard men. It seems that every time some bricklayer 
makes a million dollars, he moves into a wealthy neighbour- 
hood and begins to speak with a “‘ Hahvahd ” accent, which is 
very much like yours. No linguistic expert is needed to trace 
the evolution of all this, and it is obvious that our enunciation 
is merely a degraded off-shoot from yours. But it has come 
to pass that your manner of speaking suggests to us “ high- 
hatting and snobbery,” which is like waving a red flag in ow 
faces. 

Of course, you are the victims of an asinine situation, 
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And here is another angle which is unfair. Consider the 
word “ Movies.”” When all is said and done, “‘ Cinema” is a 
much better and more pleasant word. But don’t use it if you 
wish to please us; it grates! To us it has a weak and silly 
sound. Then too, we feel that we invented the movies, 
produce all of the good ones and rule the world in them. So 
what right have you to change the name? Surely, we have 
no right to claim such things, to take the credit here, but we 
do! And I feel that it is this trait that much of the trouble 
is born. We adopt and lay claim to nearly everything we like. 
For instance, your men of letters do not represent England 
tous. Perhaps we think of G. B. Shaw as an Englishman. 
But he is about the only one, and we don’t like him—so we 
buy his books. Certainly Mr. Priestley should draw us 
together. We should say of Noel Coward, “ Yes, he is 
another of the many brilliant Englishmen.” But that is 
not the way our thoughts run at all. Rather, we think, 
“Noel Coward—he certainly can write excellent plays, 
lives up in New York and all his productions open with a 
bang on Broadway. Must have made millions in Hollywood.” 
Now, if someone presses the question of his nationality, we 
think back carefully and suddenly realise that he isn’t an 
American after all, and since we don’t like that thought, we 
quickly add with an impatient tone. “‘ Of course, of course, 
but he was ‘ found ’ over here and has stayed here ever since. 
He’s probably taken out citizenship papers by now.” 


In speaking of the above, I am not simply pointing out the 
old story that such men “ belong to posterity ” rather than 
to any one people. That is of course true of all such men. 
But it is partly this, but mainly because of the fact that we 
both speak the same language and are so much alike, that 
your outstanding citizens do not tie us more closely together. 
And never for a moment think that Shakespeare, Milton, 
Browning or all of the others take the shapes of Englishmen 
inour minds. They are part of our own ancestry, as far as 
we are concerned. 


Since I have dug back into history to show certain things 
which do not, but should, draw us together, let us consider 
some points that still force us apart. Don’t feel that the 
American Revolution, which started one hundred and sixty- 
two years ago, is all over even now! Consider the fact that 
our earliest school books are filled with the war with the 
British, that unjust, inhuman treatment of the colonies by 
the mother country is ingrained in us during our first years. 
Remember that as children we learn to associate the name 
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“England” with “taxation without representation,” with 
“hired Hessians ” (how any red-blooded schoolboy hurls the 
charge of “‘ rotten sports” at that memory), with impression 
of seamen, which culminated in the war of 1812, with England 
taking the side of the South during our Civil War in the hope 
of weakening the nation. These things I have mentioned 
and many, many others, are not, of course, in our adult 
reasoning at all. Wedonot think of them. But I am certain 
that, learned as they are at such an early age, they never 
become completely unlearned and live on to influence 
our unthinking emotions. Certainly, they belong in the 
picture. 

I have picked out at random a few of the ‘“‘ moths ” which 
I insist are important when all is said and done. I trust that 
you will not take them too seriously nor forget them. It 
might be in order for me to suggest at this point that, for the 
sake of establishing closer relations between us, great pub- 
licity be used to make the average American more conscious 
of the leading Englishmen, to overcome these foolish memories 
from history books. But it is because of a major issue that I 
hesitate to make such a suggestion. It is: do we really want 
closer relations with England, and would we not be much 
better off if we broke some of the existing ones ? Of course, 
this is merely another angle of my original issue. How much 
co-operation can or will there be between England and the 
United States, especially in the event of war ? 

All that I have said so far, all that can possibly be said 
between us these days, is only background for that all- 
important question. All roads now lead to that point. It 
is being thought about by every thinking person on the face 
of the earth. But I am sure that those of us living in the 
United States have an angle of thought all our own. 

To begin with, what do we think about a world war? 
We take a rather fatalistic attitude. We look at the map 
of Europe and see nations huddled close together, their 
shoulders touching, their policies conflicting in most cases. 
We observe the weak and the strong in the crowd, the bullies 
and the slightly insane, the “ haves” and the “ have-nots.” 
We think of the map of Europe (or the Orient) as super- 
imposed on our own and wonder that there is not constant war 
somewhere, surprised that nations can live as close together 
as Philadelphia, New York and Chicago (which is much less 
than half of our own country) and not step on each other's 
toes all the time. Accustomed to such wide bounds, with 
great oceans on either side and peaceful borders north and 
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south, we consider the rest of the world and simply wait for 
the next war to break out. 

Now where does England fit into this picture? If she 
were England and not the British Empire, she wouldn’t be in 
the picture at all, of course. ‘Then she would be but a little 
land floating dangerously near the northwest coast of Europe, 
of small importance and apt to sink any moment. But as 
the British Empire we think about her very much, and I can 
assure you that it is negative thinking! We will not, is our 
attitude, jeopardise our country, our lives and our security 
in the futile attempt to save this far-flung, loosely-knit 
nation. Appraising the terrifying instruments of modern 
war, we cannot see any hope for the British Empire holding 
together in the face of a world war. We would expect to 
see her great arms, stretching all around the world, lopped off 
one after the other, regardless of her defences. As a matter of 
fact, we feel that the future will do that anyway, whether 
or not war hastens the process. And we do not feel badly 
about it! 


That may sound as if I rang the bell of doom and then 
laughed. Do not accuse me of that. In the first place, lack 
of information may cause me to draw that picture and I am 
perfectly willing to admit the possibility. I am simply saying 
that such is the conclusion we reach from our present know- 
ledge. When you wonder and censor us for not joining the 
League of Nations, when you feel we should take a more 
active and certain stand in world aflairs, remember how we 
see the rest of the world, as a seething cauldron, how we see 
our own country, as the safest continent in the world. Of 
course, it was Mr. Wilson who built the League, but it was 
Mr. Monroe who was coldly practical and carried out George 
Washington’s warning to keep out of European affairs by 
enacting his famous Doctrine which is especially designed to 
do just that, in addition to keeping others out of this hemi- 
sphere. Also, we were once a British Colony and we wonder 
why India, Canada and Australia do not make a break for 
independence. We realise that the last two are perfectly 
happy, but the thought naturally lurks in our minds. 

Yes, we are determined not to enter into any war which 
might break out. We remember the last one and will not be 
swayed by “‘ Save the World for Democracy!” because we 
bumed our fingers on it once. We are inclined to think 
that France and England treated Germany brutally in their 
tush to grab as much more land as possible after the war 
(giving Italy a dirty deal in the bargain), while we gained 
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nothing but unpaid debts. So we are determined to follow 
a policy of isolation. 
Dat. . . 


We also realise that the world has shrunk to a very small 
size and that we have many almost unbreakable ties with 
many countries. We really doubt if it would be possible to 
sit back and not get drawn in when and if all of you go at it, 
So we watch the world line-ups change among you and think 
of which side we would rather join, if join we must. And J 
believe that we rather hope, if it ever comes to that, that 
England and Germany will be together, for we could hardly 
fight against England (it is almost unthinkable), but we like 
Germany very much, regardless of Hitler, while we never did 
and never will like France and Italy. 


I have sketched a hasty picture of you as we see it. I 
have done this for only one reason : because I strongly suspect 
that it is a somewhat inaccurate picture. But it is the one 
we see. And I believe that little will be accomplished between 
us until we have been shown the true picture. That is a job 
for you. 


GEORGE FYFER. 


An AMERICAN FRIEND comments as follows :— 

Mr. Fyfer, with the splendid courage of youth, has tackled a difficult 
task and has attained at least half his objective, which is (as he puts it) to 
give “‘ the honest and typical . . . American opinion on England.” 

As to the honesty there is no shadow of doubt. When he says “ we 
think ” and “ we are determined,” one feels sure that they do and they are. 
But we do not know just who. Many Americans of my acquaintance do 
not think that way and are not so determined. They differ, for example, 
by liking France and finding some good in English cooking, and not objecting 
seriously to a (or at least a moderately) broad A. I do not advance them as 
“ typical,” they but dissent on many other points; and the fact of any 
dissent at all raises the question whether “ American opinion on England” 
can be summarised so definitely and so confidently as it is in Mr. Fyfer’s 
article. 

Observation of my own countrymen has given me rather the impression 
that there is as yet no one absolute American type, and hence no one “ typical 
opinion.” The time for converting a population of a continent into a nation 
has been too short. The primary currents of immigration, even—the Puri- 
tan or Roundhead pioneers of New England, the (younger son) Cavalier 
aristocracy who went out or were sent out to seek fortune in the Southem 
States, the professedly non-resisting but fundamentally immovable Quaker 
folk who came with William Penn and settled down between the others— 
these are still far from being merged. 
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And upon them have poured streams from every part of the world: 
Scandinavians keeping close to the snows of the North-west, refugees from 
Buropean revolutions and Irish famines, wage-seekers, navvies and miners 
from South-eastern Europe, all coming too fast to be assimilated and in 

difficultly assimilable, but nevertheless grasping at their new freedom ; 
yocal, and voting. But in spite of surface standardisation to a supposedly 
all-American model, they retain even to the third and fourth generation a 
sub-conscious heritage of sympathies and antipathies derived from past 
nerations, and this dominates their reflexes. National action is a resultant 
of dissimilar and sometimes conflicting forces, not an expression of an 
averaged type. The diverse likes and dislikes can not be merged into a 
composite. 

It is probable that as Mr. Fyfer widens the bases of his observation he 
will attach less importance to the “ trivial issues ”’ which now loom so large 
in his vision. He will find that the line between his dislikes does not after 
all split the nations, but meanders widely on both sides of the boundary. 
For instance, important numbers of important Americans eat mutton. 
Those famous old chop-houses of New York, Browne’s, Farrish’s and the 
like, grew rich catering for them. Again, many Englishmen dislike the 
affectation of the Oxford accent as much as he does himself. On the other 
hand, he will find that New Yorkers jeer at the Philadelphian pronunciation 
of certain vowels, but would join with him in making fun of the accent of the 
Bostonian, who would take it out on Cincinnati and Atlanta. 

And that brings up the question—what should we propose to our English 
cousins as a fashion of speech promoting international amity? New 
England, Middle West, or something from the south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line? They are very different. Or should we find the English more 
lovable if they all spoke like Mayor Fiorella La Guardia ? 

To end on a more serious note : I should like to warn Mr. Fyfer and his 
generation against trust in the Monroe Doctrine as a bulwark against war. 
It might easily be the highway leading into it. Supposing the not-fantas- 
tical hypothesis that Hitler should extend his claims for autonomy for 
German minorities to cover the hundreds of thousands in the Argentine, 
and it came to a ‘‘ show-down ?”’ Mexico would be the inevitable basis 


and Japan the natural ally. And we should have to forget our prejudices 
against sheep-meat and the “ Hahvahd ” accent and thank God for Canada, 
the British Empire and the Royal Navy. 
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THE SONG OF THE INDIAN REVOLUTION 


‘““BanDE Mataram ” (Hail Mother) will not be sung by us,” 
So says the Chief Minister of Bengal, a Moslem. But in the 
Hindu provinces, where Congress Ministries rule, the song 
rings out from the halls of Legislative Assemblies to the 
classrooms of Government schools. And the Moslem minori- 
ties in these Hindu provinces utter fierce complaints. This 
song ‘“‘ Hail Mother ” divides all India. It is the musical and 
choral sign which marks the supporters of Congress from 
their opponents, just as the Internationale separates Com- 
munists from Patriots in Europe. For the Congress Party, 
the Hindu organisation which is in power in the majority of 
Indian provinces, has adopted it as an anthem in their cam- 
paign for secession from the British Empire. The Moslems 
claim that the song is contrary to the faith of Islam, and that 
the Mother is hailed not merely as the Motherland of India 
but as the Hindu Goddess. In the latter verses of the song 
Hindu deities are invoked by name. 

“Hail Mother” is a song in the Bengali novel Ananpa 
Matu (The Temple of Bliss) written more than half a century 
ago. ‘The novel, no less than the song is the subject of acute 
political controversy to-day. Ten months ago the Moslem 
League in Bengal demanded that the Government should 
proscribe it, on account of its insulting hostility to Islam. 
The author of this political firebrand, Bankim Chatterji, was 
born near Calcutta in 1837. As one of the first graduates 
of Calcutta University he represents the earliest result of our 
momentous decision to establish Indian education on Westem 
lines. He took service under the British Government as a 
magistrate, received the title of Rai Bahadur, and was made 
a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. He died in 
1894. He was one of the earliest novelists in the Bengali 
language ; his first book appeared in 1865. It is a curious 
paradox that one of the earliest products of English education 
in Bengal should be a pioneer in the revival and renaissance 
of the literature of his native tongue, but similar results have 
appeared all over India for the the effect of the introduction 
of English has been to stimulate and vivify the vernacular 
languages. As a novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterji took 
as his model the early nineteenth century romances, particu- 
larly those of Sir Walter Scott; but the Oriental forms 
which he produced would astonish the sentimental novelist 
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of a century ago for under his hands the romance of Europe 
undergoes a strange Indian twist. This peculiar alchemy 
is one of the examples of the way in which every European 
idea introduced into India undergoes a subtle and insidious 
change. ‘The outward form remains, but the living substance 
within becomes Orientalised ; the Indian face peers through 
the English mask. 


Bankim Chatterji was a Brahmin. As a member of the 
highest Hindu caste he inherited an intense antipathy to the 
Moslems. He regarded them as the representatives and 
descendants of brutal invaders who had done fearful injury 
to his beloved Hinduism, that social and religious system 
which to him took the place of country to a Western patriot. 
Also he looked back with longing to the days when the Hindu 
ruled the sacred land of India. But this sentiment, since he 
was in the service of the British Government, had to be 
expressed with discretion. His notoriety rests on a single 
book and is based more on political than on literary grounds. 
But a glance at two or three of his other novels will be a 
convenient introduction to his main work. 


We may start with Kopal Kundala. The period is the 
seventeenth century. The scene is the mouth of the Ganges. 
A pilgrim boat has been driven ashore on the bank of a dense 
forest. The passengers have no fuel to cook their food, and 
dare not enter the forest to cut it for fear of tigers. The 
hero, a young Bengali, goes alone to get it for them. While 
he is away, the boat pushes off and leaves him stranded in 
the forest. He wanders about until he finds a fearful Hindu 
ascetic, clad in a tiger skin and sitting on a putrefying human 
corpse. The ascetic hails the hero as having been sent by 
the Goddess, and tries to offer him up as a human sacrifice 
to her. But the hero is rescued by Kopal Kundala, a beau- 
tiful maiden ; they run away together, and the hero takes 
her to his home. But there intervenes the hero’s first wife, 
kidnapped long before by the Moslems and turned into the 
paramour of a great Mogul prince—here we get an anti- 
Moslem touch ; finally the horrible ascetic arrives, with both 
arms broken. The story finishes on the Burning Ground, 
where Hindu corpses are cremated. Kopal Kundala wishes 
to sacrifice herself to the Goddess. The ground collapses 
under her, and she falls into the sacred Ganges river. The 
hero plunges in to rescue her. ‘‘ There in that sacred Ganges 
stream, they both give up this life.” The adjective indicates 
the Hindu belief in the transmigration of souls. For hero 
and heroine had before them future existences, perhaps, as a 
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Brahmin once wearily said to the writer of this article “ 
million births.” This wild story of Kopal Kundala has force 
and power. The fury of the tropical storm, the gloom of a 
great Indian forest, where death, in the shape of the tiger, 
“ stalks in shining ebony and orange tawny gold,” the secrets 
of the Dark Gods, all live vividly in its pages. 


Bisha Briksha “The Poison Tree” is a novel of life 
contemporary with the author, the latter part of the nine. 
teenth century, in Bengal. Like Kopal Kundala, the scene 
opens on ariver. The hero is driven on land from his boat by 
a storm, and finds a beautiful maiden, desolate and aban- 


doned, by the corpse of her father. He takes her home 


with him, and marries her to the village schoolmaster. This 
schoolmaster had joined the Brahmo Samaj sect, an attempt 
at a reform of Hinduism in a monotheistic direction. Before 
his marriage he had always boasted that he would bring his 
wife “ out,” that is, allow his friends to see her in the European 
style, and not shut her up from view according to the normal 
Indian custom. After his marriage his friends of the Brahmo 
Samaj teased him about this. At last he allowed one of them 
to see his wife’s face. The consequences were disastrous. 
The friend never ceased to hanker after the schoolmaster’s 
wife, and his machinations towards satisfying that desire 
contributed to the final catastrophe of the tragedy. The 
schoolmaster died. The hero took the widow back into his 
house and fell in love with her. The hero’s wife discovers 
his secret, and self-sacrificingly arranges a marriage between 
her husband and the widow. No divorce is necessary. The 
widow merely becomes the second or “ co-wife,” and lives in 
the house along with the first wife. Widows are not allowed 
to marry under Hindu law, but the hero finds a learned 
Hindu pundit in Calcutta who can prove that such a marriage 
is really sanctioned by the ancient Sacred Books. The 
matriage is not a success, the Brahmo-Samaj “ friend” is 
always trying to interfere with the co-wife. The first wife 
thinks she has lost her husband’s love and runs away. When 
she has gone, the hero finds he loves her also, and leaves the 
co-wife to look for her, but only finds her dead. He returns 
in sadness, whereat the co-wife commits suicide. The novel 
closes with the Brahmo Samaj “friend” in delirium, 
inging a love song, dying from a disease brought on by 
drink. 
A romance of a simultaneous love for two women reads 
strangely to Western eyes. Though the author is writing ofa 
polygamous land, still there is an element of the bizarre in 
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the application of the format of an English nineteenth century 
romance to the complications of polygamy in Bengal. 

Moslems are not attacked in this novel, but there are one 
or two sly digs at the English. Thus one character is an 
accountant in the Calcutta firm of Plunder, Fairly and 
Company. Again the women are described as gossiping 
about how the English must be of the race of Ravan. Ravan 
is the King of the Demons whom the ancient gods and heroes 
fought and conquered in the great Hindu epic of the Rama- 

ana. 

' Krishna Kanta’s Will is another novel of nineteenth cen- 
tury Bengal. Krishna Kanta is a fine old Bengali land- 
owner whose only fault is that he stupifies himself every night 
with opium. While he is in this condition, a maidservant 
steals his will. He is annoyed with her, and with his son, 
the hero of the novel, because of the last-named’s interest in 
the thief. So he makes his daughter-in-law his heiress, and 
dies. The hero elopes with the maidservant thief. But 
eventually shoots her and returns to find his wife dead. In 
penitence he becomes a wandering Hindu ascetic. 

The story is diversified with some queer episodes. Thus 
the wife’s father, another Bengal landowner, wishes to trace 
the hero after his elopement. So he goes to a village post- 
office and demands information which the postmaster cannot 
give under the rules. So he discloses that he is a wealthy 
landowner, with armed retainers in his service, and threatens 
to have the post office robbed and burnt one night, and to 
offer witnesses to the police that the postmaster did it himself. 
The terrified postmaster gives the required information. 
Again, when the hero is put on his trial for the murder of his 
maidservant paramour, this same landowner goes and gets 
him off by bribing the prosecution witnesses to go back on 
their evidence. As a picture of rural Bengal, this novel is 
frank in the extreme. Like “‘ The Poison Tree,” it is a valu- 
able record of social life in eastern India in the nineteenth 
century. From the literary standpoint it has the merit of 
realism. Like all Bankim Chatterji’s works, it has life, an 
essential quality in a work of art. We sce the characters in 
their affection and hatred, loyalty and treachery, in all the 
complex life of age-long Hinduism. These books draw 
vivid pictures of life in Bengal, full of local colour and racy 
of the soil. 

We now come to the work on which the author’s notoriety 
rests, Ananda Math, ‘“‘ The Temple of Bliss.” It is a “ his- 
torical” romance. The time is the close of the eighteenth 
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century, when Warren Hastings was Governor-General of 
Bengal. ‘The place is Western Bengal. 

The prelude is midnight in a vast and lonely forest. The 
ery of a human voice is heard, ‘‘ Will not my desire be ful- 
filled ?”” From the forest comes the answer, “ What can you 
pawn for it?” ‘“‘ My very life,” replies the human voice, 
From the forest again comes an answer, “ Life is a trifle, 
You must give DEVOTION.” 

The story opens in a famine-stricken land. Some out- 
laws, called Sanyasis, wandering Hindu ascetics, are engaged 
in a patriotic struggle with the Moslems. For the English 
as yet have only taken over the management of the revenues 
of Bengal. The old Moslem Mogul rulers were still responsible 
for law and order, the protection of life and property. A 
villager and his wife and child desert their home in desperation 
to look for food. They fall in with the Sanyasis, and the book 
describes their adventures in the patriotic war. The plot is 
intricate, but the interest of the book lies in its scenes, and 
emotions, its songs, sentiments, and slogans. Indeed it 
resembles and anticipates a modern film. 

The first “‘ feature ’’ is the arrest of the villager, in mistake 
for a robber, by some sepoys convoying treasure. They take 
him before their English captain, who is the worse for drink. 
He only says, “‘ Catch hold of the Sala (an Indian term of 
abuse) and marry him.” ‘The sepoys are puzzled how to 
carry out this order, and as a temporary measure tie the 
villager to a cart. The Sanyasis attack the convoy. The 
Captain orders the sepoys to form square, “ The Englishman 
comes round to his senses in the time of peril.” But the 
Captain’s head is cut off and the sepoys overwhelmed and the 
treasure plundered. The villager is startled at what seems 
to him a crime, but the Sanyasis are indifferent. 

As he goes with them he hears them sing the song “ Hail 
Mother” (taken by the Congress Party as their anthem of 
independence), and the song goes on to praise the Mother's 
rivers and sweet orchards, her green crops, and the cool south 
wind which blows over all. One verse runs : 

“ Resounding with triumphal shouts 
From seventy million voices bold 
With devotion served by twice 
As many hands that hold 
The sharp and shining sword 
Why are you weak with 
So much strength ? ” 

Mahendra realises the Mother is no mortal being but the 
Mother of India, the Mother-Land. 
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The Sanyasis are called The Children, and Mahendra sees 
the statue of the Mother. It is an idol of the Goddess Kali, 
the goddess of death, grim, black, and horrible, and gar- 
landed with skulls. She is the Mother to whose service they 
are vowed, and wear the saffron robe of the Hindu ascetic. 
A Sanyasis instructs him in their object, to overthrow the 
power of the Moslems. Until that purpose is accomplished 
the Sanyasis renounce family and possessions and live as 
complete ascetics. When Mahendra objects that they are 
too few, the Sanyasis inquires how many Englishmen there 
were at the Battle of Plassey. 

Mahendra is captured by the Moslems and placed in jail. 
The Children assemble to attack the place and release him. 
The leader says to him, “ We have often thought to break 
up this bird’s nest of Moslem rule, to pull down the city of 
the renegades and throw it into the river, to burn this pigsty 
to ashes, and to make mother earth free from evil again. 
Friends, that day has come.” At the time of the attack 
“the woods rang with a thousand voices crying in a terrible 
tune the name of the Lord” (Krishna). The jail is stormed, 
the warders killed, and Mahendra released. Then ‘“ the 
Children set fire to the houses of the Moslems wherever they 
found them.” 

The Children were all Vaishnavas, followers of Krishna. 
But they considered the pacific creed of Chaitanya, the 
sixteenth century Bengali exponent of Vaishnavism, a 
spurious one, and derived from atheistic Buddhism. They 
took their creed from the warrior Krishna of the Gita (the 
famous poem in the epic of the Mahabharat). ‘‘ Then the 
Children are only a religious community ?”’ inquired Mahen- 
dra. “Quite so. We do not want sovereignty. We only 
want to kill these Moslems root and branch because they 
have become the enemies of God.” 

Mahendra takes the vow. Until the Mother is saved, he 
renounces family and riches. He will conquer his passions 
and never share a seat with a woman. If he breaks his vow 
he will enter a burning pyre. 

The Children went from village to village, and wherever 
they found 20 to 25 Hindus to help them they fell on the 
Moslem villages and set fire to the houses. While the Mos- 
lems tried to save their lives, the Children plundered their 
goods. ‘‘ People found that the Children’s mission was a 
lucrative business.” (Robberies of Indian Revolutionary 
Terrorists have time and again demonstrated the accuracy 
of this conclusion ) 
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Captain Thomas is sent by the British Government to 
suppress the Sanyasis. Hunting in the forest alone he meets 
a beautiful female Sanyasi. She says to him, “ The fight is 
between Hindus and Moslems, why do you come between 
them?” Captain Thomas invites her to his house. “ Yoy 
may stay like a wife, but there won’t be a marriage.” She 
replies : “I, too, have something to ask. Our monkey is dead, 
Will you come in its place ? We have very good bananas in 
our garden.” Captain Thomas: “ Bananas are good to eat, 
Have you got any with you?” 

There is a scene where a Sanyasi, overcome by his passion 
for a woman, disregards his vow, “ I am being scalded through 
and through. But the fuel for the fire is all run out. I have 
borne it for four years; I cannot bear it any more. Will 
you be mine ?”’ ‘The woman reminds him of his vow. He 
promises to die in battle, and asks her to remember him. 
She replies, ‘‘ Yes, I will remember you as a sinner and as 
one who had transgressed his vow.”” The erring Sanyasi falls 
in a battle with Captain Thomas’s forces, which include 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, both British and Indian, 
The Sanyasis win a complete victory and Captain Thomas 
is killed. The Sanyasis win another “battle” against 
Captain Edwardes and an even larger force. But after this 
victory they consider that their aim has been accomplished. 
The rule of the Moslems has been made impossible and the 
English have been compelled to take over the government. 
“The Hindu rule will not be established now.” The Sanyasi 
leaders retire to be hermits in the Himalayan snows. 


Historically the book is a fairy tale. The Sanyasis of 
real life were not ascetics but sturdy beggars. They were 
organised into large bands of religious mendicants, who 
were as ready to steal as to beg. They kidnapped children, 
and had a bad reputation for robbery and murder. In race 
they were not confined to Bengal, but recruited from the 
countries lying below the whole length of the Himalayas, 
from the Punjab to Bengal. These Sanyasis were animated 
by religious fantaticism and greed for loot. Of patriotism 
in the modern sense they had no conception. Two British 
officers were killed fighting them, but both of them only 
commanded Pargannah sepoys, the old Mogul militia, whom 
Warren Hastings describes as “a rascally corps.” Not a 
single regular sepoy of the company’s forces took part in 
these skirmishes, still less British troops and artillery. When 
regular troops were eventually sent against the Sanyasis the 
latter simply disappeared and were never seen again in Bengal 
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in large organised bands. During the period of the skir- 
mishes against them, instead of a famine the crops were 
better than usual. The book claims that the Sanyasis 
compelled the English to take over the government of Bengal, 
and end the Moslem rule. Now it is true that Warren 
Hastings completed the transfer of the administration of 
Bengal into English hands. But the suggestion that he did 
it on account of the Sanyasi outbreaks, recalls the story of 
the fly sitting on the wheel and crying, ‘‘ See me make the 
wheel go round.” 

This curious piece of imaginative “ history ” “‘ The Temple 
of Bliss’ was published in 1882. It is the model and proto- 
type of the propaganda by which Hindu opinion has been so 
dangerously misled. It synchronised with the beginning of 
modern political activity in India. Soon afterwards the 
Indian National Congress was founded. In June this year 
the centenary of the birth of Bankim Chatterji was celebrated 
in Calcutta by the Congress Party with elaborate ceremony, 
and he was hailed as “ the real father of Indian Nationalism.” 
Equally indebted to him are less obtrusive and more retiring 
persons, the members of the Terrorist Revolutionary Societies, 
which, though inactive at present, are still intact. Episodes 
from their lengthy history of robberies and murders (it even 
includes something like a skirmish, the attack on the Govern- 
ment armouries at Chittagong in 1930), read like pages from 
“The Temple of Bliss.” The coincidence is not accidental. 
It has long been known that Terrorists model themselves on 
the heroes of “‘ The Temple of Bliss.” In 1933, before the 
Joint Committee on Indian Reform, an Indian witness, who 
had an intimate knowledge of the Revolutionary Movement, 
referred to the novel “ which, as you know, is a sort of Bible 
of this Terrorist Party.” 

English readers of this novel and its companions had no 
idea of the author’s real aim. Thus Sir Edwin Arnold wrote 
an introduction to “The Poison Tree”’ and Mr. Phillips, of 
the Indian Civil Service, performed a similar service for 
“The Lucky Ring.” There is a certain irony in the fact 
that Mr. Phillips took this occasion to defend the British 
Government of India from its detractors. 

“The Temple of Bliss’ had a fair success in the author’s 
lifetime. But it was not until more than ten years after his 
death that the novel obtained a roaring notoriety. For in 
1905 Lord Curzon’s partition of the unwieldy area of Bengal 
created a new province with a preponderance of Moslems, 
and so was regarded as contributing to the power of the hated 
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rival of Hinduism. Hindu fanaticism was aroused and let 
into Bengal the Terrorist Revolutionary movement from 
Western India. For it seized the opportunity to present its 
ideal, the restoration of Hindu rule, and the removal of the 
British Government which stood in the way. “ The Temple 
of Bliss ” fitted the agitation like a glove. To the main body 
of the Congress it gave the song and anthem “ Hail Mother.” 
To the Left Wing of the Congress, the Terrorists, it gave 
instruction and inspiration in robberies and murders, which 
can be turned into guerilla warfare when opportunity arises, 
It is rare indeed to find a manual of revolutionary action, for 
such is “ The Temple of Bliss,” preceding its practical applica. 
tion by more than twenty years. It is a coincidence that 
1894, the year of the death of Bankim Chatterji, is the year 
of the beginning of the Indian Revolutionary movement. 


J. C. FRencu, 
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Lack or insufficiency of knowledge of the subject need not 
detract from the pleasures of argument. The fewer the con- 
crete instances the wider is the field for speculation, although 
the conclusions may be few and of little or no practical value. 
But when the discussions concern the livelihood of many 

ple, the future of the land and the security and nutri- 
tion of the nation, it is to be deplored if the results of those 
discussions do not find expression in action. For these 
reasons one is inclined to be impatient with so many of the 
recent and contemporary arguments about farming con- 
ditions and prospects, and about that nebulous phenomenon, 
agricultural policy. 

From reading and hearing many of the statements farmers 
and townsmen alike may well be confused by the issues 
involved in the determination of agricultural policy, and 
townsfolk must marvel at the number of uncertain factors 
which appear to exist in the industry. Apologists for the 
Government claim that farming is now in a better condition 
than in 1914 to assist the nation in a time of war. Equally 
competent observers contend that this is untrue. Sometimes, 
again it is feared with party political motives, the basis of 
comparison of farm production is moved to 1931 or 1932. 
The debate continues, but, 

“ Although there’s nothing lost or won, 
The public business is undone.” 

That the debate does continue, however, is not surprising. 
In an industry so diverse as farming there is so much that is 
debatable. The very practice of farming involves so many 
variations and uncertainties. An industrialist can say that 
ina certain time his factory will produce a thousand aeroplanes 
of a particular type, knowing that he can be reasonably sure of 

ing his contract. Incidentally, he will have ensured 
before starting operations that the prices he will receive will 
cover his production costs and leave something over. It is 
not so with farming. Hardly any two fields are alike in pro- 
ductive capacity. A manufacturer can sell to a price list 
based upon costs of production and allowing for profit. 
Until his goods reach the second-hand market they may be 
insulated from short term influences of demand and supply. 
For the farmer it is more difficult. With the exception of a 
few isolated commodities there is always uncertainty about 
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the market for his goods ; he suffers from a perpetual second. 
hand market. Large expenditure on producton is no guarantee 
that a large harvest will be reaped, and the sale of a large 
crop certainly does not necessarily mean even that production 
costs will be covered. If weather and fickle markets have not 
taken toll of the farmer’s resources, disease may cause the 
destruction of his pedigree herd. 


These few examples should be sufficient to explain why 
so much discussion on agriculture never reaches the earth 
which the protagonists profess to serve. Comparisons are 
too often made with incomplete knowledge, and economic 
laws fail to operate because “ other things” very seldom 
remain equal. The limited scope for the application of 
scientific methods of enquiry into agriculture has its more 
serious aspect. One fears that there are many who take 
advantage of the inexactness of much of this field of know. 
ledge. It might even be suggested that so many statements 
go unchallenged that there are many who prefer the darkness 
of the unexplored avenue and fear to unturn stones lest they 
should reveal some of the unpleasant things which flourish 
under stones. For example, a speaker may be cheered to the 
echo by saying that “agriculture must be restored to its 
rightful place in the national economy.” He knows that he 
will not have to define the rightful place of agriculture, or any 
other industry, in the national economy. He knows, more- 
over, that there will be no one in his audience who will have 
the least conception of what the “ rightful place ” should be. 
Certainly no two people would agree in their definition. 
Farmers would differ from some who might suggest that the 
rightful place for farmers and farming was one with a per- 
petually hot climate. Meanwhile farmers feel that whatever 
or wherever that rightful place may be they are now as far 
from it as they ever have been. And those who live and 
work in towns suspect from their more casual and sporting 
contacts with the land that all is not well with agriculture. 


There is, however, a source of evidence of the condition 
of agriculture to supplement that voiced by the farmers, 
and that provided by the appearance of the land itself. On 
June 4th of each year every farmer has by law to make a 
return of the area of his farm that is under each crop. The 
number of livestock has also to be returned, and information 
given on the number and grade of his workers. In an industry 
on which so much information is required, the publication of 
these returns provides a serial story which cannot be ignored. 

The allocation of the acreage of each farm tells much of the 
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farmer’s problems and of his adaptability to economic con- 
ditions and technical improvements. The returns tell much 
also of the changes in the uses to which the nation is putting 
its land ; how much land has been lost to agriculture. 

The results of the Agricultural Returns of June 4th of 
this year were recently published. They show some striking 
changes, the significance of which should impress those 
charged with determining and administering agricultural 

licy. For the purposes of comparison it will be convenient 
to refer to the acreages under the various crops in England 
and Wales in 1914 and in 1932 respectively. The year 1914 
has obvious advantages as a basis of comparison ; it is possible 
to relate to essential facts some of the recent arguments 
about the relative position of farming now and before the 
war. 1932 was a turning point from Free Trade ; marketing 
schemes were beginning to be established, the Wheat Act 
was passed, and the Ottawa agreements were being framed. 
It was also a year of extreme economic depression. 


The first point which is shown by an examination of the 
returns for these years is the loss to agriculture of nearly two 
and half million acres of land which has taken place since 
1914. Even from 1932 to 1938 the area under grass and 
crops in England and Wales declined by approximately 
half a million acres. Of that half million acres the greater 
part has been taken for building and development, the latter 
convenient term covering a number of uses some of which 
may provoke the reproaches of future generations. In their 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population, the Ministry of 
Agriculture gave some interesting information on the fate of 
the land lost to farming in the ten years to 1936-37. In that 
period 810,000 acres ceased to carry crops and grass. Build- 
ing and development accounted for 460,000 acres, woodland 
for 194,000, sports grounds for 108,000, while 316,000 acres 
deteriorated to rough grazings. There was also an item of 
81,000 acres termed ‘“‘ miscellaneous.” More than 40 per cent. 
of these 81,000 acres were taken for military purposes, 
the overwhelming amount of this acquisition having been done 
in the past two or three years. This shrinkage in the area of 
agricultural land continues. On June 4th, 1938, the area of 
arable land and permanent grass was less by 85,000 acres 
than in 1937. 

It is of no use to rail against these losses. While there is 
no central authority to supervise the allocation of our land 
resources to various uses according to their fertility and 
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amenity values the fate of our land must be determined 
by the immediate economic position. There is evidence that 
recent development has tended to absorb land of higher 
agricultural quality than that previously occupied. Much 
development around London, especially along the Great 
West Road, provide examples of this tendency. Loss of land, 
more-over, is not the only harm which urban development may 
cause to agricultural production. Smoke and fumes are 
detrimental. Coal mining may cause subsidence and have 
bad effects upon the drainage of low-lying areas. The method 
of quarrying for ironstone employed in certain parts of 
Northamptonshire leaves the land in the worst cases entirely 
devastated and unfit for any agricultural use. 


This is a matter not for protest by a single industry, 
but for national action. When full information on the 
present uses and potentialities of our land is available, 
action, if only preventive action, is required. 


The June 4th returns indicate also many changes which 
have taken place within the industry ; they provide evidence, 
although not always conclusive evidence, of the success 
or the failure of Government measures to combat economic 
depression ; certain information, as for example the changes 
in the area of “ rough grazings,” may be taken as a general 
guide to the depths of that depression. The two most striking 
general changes within the industry are the great declines 
in the area of land under the plough and in the number of 
workers of all grades. The area of arable land in England and 
Wales has decreased by more than 2,000,000 acres since 
1914, to 8,872,000 acres this year. Since 1921, the first year 
with which accurate comparisons can be made, the number 
of workers has declined by approximately 280,000. The 
two changes are, of course, related and their relation is not 
difficult to analyse. Most arable production requires very 
much more labour than production from grass. This is a 
generalisation. Arable production may give employment 
to one man or ten men per 100 acres according to the extent 
of mechanisation, the intensity of method and the type of 
crop, but on an average it may be said that this class of 
production involves two to three times as much labour as 
production from pasture. This has been a fundamental factor 
influencing the broad lines of farming in the last two decades. 
With low and unstable prices for his produce and with the 
level of labour costs tending steadily to increase, the 
farmer has had no alternative but to turn his plough land 
over to grass. In 1933 prices of agricultural produce as a 
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whole were 23 per cent. below the average level for the years 
1927 to 1929, while the average minimum wages paid to 
workers remained approximately the same throughout the 

riod. Moreover, the level of wages in the three years 
1927 to 1929 was about 76 per cent. above that ruling in 
1914, so that the importance of these changes can well be 
appreciated. It is true that mechanisation and improvements 
in technique have raised the output per worker, but the 
advantages so gained have by no means prevented the 
growing disparity between the farmer’s costs and the prices 
he has received for his produce. 


Besides the widespread turning over of plough land to 
grass there have been many changes in the relative sig- 
nificance of individual crops. In 1932 the acreage under 
wheat had fallen to 1,287,000 acres as compared with 
1,807,500 in 1914. That the acreage under this crop had 
risen to 1,829,000 acres this year testifies to the sure reactions 
of farmers to the relatively stable prices afforded under the 
Wheat Act, 1932. The increase of nearly 100,000 acres under 
wheat in the past year, however, cannot, I think, be taken as 
indicating that, with the existing standard price of 45s. per 
quarter, the increase will continue at the same rate, or even 
that the wheat acreage will be maintained at the present 
level in the next few years. The wheat standard price was 
based on 1932 costs. Unquestionably other items of cost in 
addition to wages have increased very considerably since 
that year. Acreages under the various crops also show very 
clearly another general effect of economic depression. They 
show how the farmer has concentrated more and more on 
cash crops, crops which will give him ready, if perhaps in- 
sufficient, money after harvest. The increase in the acreage 
of such crops as wheat and sugar beet has been accompanied 
by very great declines in the area under turnips and swedes 
and mangolds. Even in 1932 the area under the last three com- 
modities was little more than one half the 1914 level. It has 
since declined very much further. 


This decline in the production of fodder crops is of the 
utmost significance. The numbers of most classes of live- 
stock have increased very greatly in recent years. This 
increase need not, and should not, imply a reduction in 
arable farming. On the contrary, livestock production and 
the raising of crops can be complementary processes. Statistics 
show, however, that instead of being complementary to 
arable cultivation, farmers have turned to the rearing and 
fattening of livestock as a substitute. Instead of fattening 
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animals from grass supplemented by the fodder crops on a 
mixed farm, the tendency has been to use imported feeding 
stuffs as an addition to grazing. There is evidence also that 
there is great scope for the improvement of much of oy, 
grassland. These facts are to be deplored, but while farmers 
have generally unstable market prices for commodities pro. 
duced under conditions of rising cost, there will be no reversal 
of the trends revealed by the Agricultural Returns. When 
the types of production which have prospects of showi 
profit are the exception, the maintenance of balanced farm 
production becomes an expensive luxury, even although undue 
concentration means a smaller net output, and ultimately a 
diminution of the fertility of the soil. 


If the aim of agricultural policy is expansion, it cannot 
be denied that the position shown by the Agricultural Returns 
is unsatisfactory. In the face of these facts arguments as to 
whether agriculture is, or is not, producing as much food 
now as in 1914 are of little more than academic value. Even 
ignoring the possibility that farming is more dependent than 
hitherto on imported materials, the very fact that an increase 
in production is debatable is itself a reproach to the nation. 
Since 1914, nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed. It has 
been a quarter of a century of great technical progress, and a 
period during which the population of Britain has increased 
by some four millions. The need for a greater consumption 
of fresh food, and for a higher standard of nutrition generally 
has frequently been emphasised. At the end of such a period 
a nation should possess an agriculture not merely prevented 
from decay, but producing the quantity of food which it is 
within the capacity of the land to produce, and which is 
needed by the people. 


Instead of substantially greater production, valuable 
acres have deteriorated or gone out of cultivation altogether, 
and, instead of having confidence in the prospects of the 
industry, farmers are this autumn facing crises in certain 
branches of farming as serious as they have ever experienced. 
There need be little wonder that farmers are impressed 
neither by the fact that Parliamentary discussion of their 
problems occupy hundreds of columns of Hansard, nor by 
the volume of agricultural legislation passed in recent years. 
They consider, indeed, that much of this legislation has done 
little beyond putting industry even more on the defensive 
with the urban population, without bringing the money 
which is essential if further decline in production is to be 
averted. Farmers applaud excellent measures for the eradi- 
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cation of animal diseases and for the improvement of grass- 
land. Ultimately good will result from these measures, but 
meanwhile wages must be paid and bills met, and better 

sland is of little avail unless it pays to keep the animals 
to graze it. Farmers do not complain of the principle of the 
Wheat Act, 1932, or of the subsidy for oats and barley, but 
they point out that fixed prices are of no assistance when 
they are outstripped by rising costs. Those who work in the 
industry know that the subsidies paid to producers have been 
only a small compensation for low prices and high costs. 
Until there is more money in the industry the essential 
expansion will be impossible to achieve. Prices are required 
which will enable the farmer to afford to pay wages and offer 
conditions to his workers comparable with those obtained 
in urban pursuits. Money is required to repair the ravages 
of many years of depression, for field drainage and for equip- 
ment to be repaired and renewed. 

Finally, greater knowledge is required of the potential 
capacity of all of our land, and of what the nation requires 
of the land. It will then be possible to formulate a co-ordinated 
policy for agriculture and give some practical meaning to 
“the rightful place in the national economy.” 


GEOFFREY BROWNE. 
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A DAY IN VICENZA 


““ You must see Vicenza,” said Robert, as we sat at luncheon 
in Verona. 

“I am very happy here,” I replied, taking another fig 
and looking across the Piazza to the walls of the Arena, 
honey-coloured in the sunshine. 

‘“* Palladio was born there and built a great deal of it,” 

“* Andrea Palladio, 1518-80,” I quoted from the guide book 
at my elbow. “ Yes, I know, but it is so nice here.” 

‘We are going to Padua to-morrow, anyhow,” said my 
husband, with decision, “‘ and we will see Vicenza on the way.” 

Robert on holiday has a passion for dovetailing places 
one into the other and his skill in dealing with railway time- 
tables is almost inhuman. I am of more leisurely disposition, 
but long ago discovered that it saves trouble to be conveyed 
about the Continent like a parcel, so I ate the last fig while 
Robert was not looking and said no more. 

On the way proved to be a figure of speech, as the crabbed- 
ness of the train service forced us to go to Padua, deposit our 
luggage and return to Vicenza. I liked the look of Padua; 
at the hotel, pleasantly called “‘ Of the Sturgeon,” there was 
an inviting rattling of plates ; Vicenza and luncheon seemed 
equally remote. However back we fled and caught our train 
and the next thing that happened was that Robert got a 
cinder in his eye, upon which a man in the opposite corner, 
who said he was a doctor, leapt upon him and began doing 
first aid. He hurt Robert a good deal before we were able to 
detach him and put him back. His wife, stout, hot and tightly 
upholstered in fawn cashmere, was voluble in sympathy 
and in praise of her husband, but my limited Italian made 
response, or indeed comprehension, very difficult ; Robert 
leant back with his eyes shut and looked unhappy; the 
doctor sulked in his corner. Altogether an unpleasant 
journey. 

We lunched at the station. We sat in a little verandah 
and a long, dusty, modern street stretched in front of us; 
a few derelict cabs stood about. I decided that I hated 
Vicenza. However, an agreeable waiter brought us excellent 
macaroni and veal cutlets and entertained us with local 
gossip while we ate, so that we felt better as we set off down 
the long street to the town. We passed under a grey stone 
gateway and suddenly I stopped. 
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“Robert,” I cried, “look! If that little house grew up 
it would be Harewood.” 

Robert looked where I pointed across a shabby piazza. 
“So it would,” he agreed, which was nice of him, as husbands 
on principle maintain a mildly discouraging attitude to re- 
marks of the kind ; besides his eye was hurting him again. 

There it stood, a fragment but perfect in proportion. 
rising out of a huddle of mean houses; and arch for arch, 
line for line, cornice for cornice, it recalled a famous English 
house, far off on a green Yorkshire hillside. Everyone knows 
in theory how much English architecture has derived from 
Palladio, but there was excitement in this sudden concrete 
illustration, at once unexpected and familiar. It was called 
the Casa del Diavolo, and a host of surmises about its un- 
fnished condition leapt to our minds, but we never dis- 
covered the truth. I began to like Vicenza. 

In fact the honours of the day were entirely with Robert. 
It was pure delight to wander about that city of narrow 
streets and magnificent palaces and the variety of its treasures 
seemed inexhaustible. It was late afternoon when we came 
to the Teatro Olimpico, begun by Palladio and finished after 
his death by Scamozzi, and we found it closed. Luckily 
we encountered a young German, who obviously supported 
life by hanging about and telling tourists that if they rang and 
were polite to the custode, they would be admitted. We 
contributed our mite to the gentleman’s income, and following 
his advice, found ourselves in what must be perhaps the most 
entrancing theatre in the world. The oval auditorium rose 
in 13 tiers and round the top ran an arcading of Corinthian 
columns, surmounted at intervals by figures in classic dress 
gazing down at the stage below. Similar figures filled the 
niches of the richly designed stone screen which took the 
place of a backcloth. From a lofty arch in the centre of the 
screen, a little street of beautifully constructed stone houses, 
built in perspective, ran back to a miniature town gate, and 
from two square doorways on either side went sharply sloped 
little alleys. It is impossible to describe adequately the fan- 
tastic charm of the interior ; the combination of richness and 
dignity ; the suggestion of a beautiful and intricate toy, 
with the added thrill of discovering that it really works. 
We tore ourselves away reluctantly, agreeing that life would 
= be quite complete until we had seen a performance 
there. 

_ Next door to the theatre was a chemist’s shop with a large 
jar of leeches in its bow window, where I have no doubt 
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that Scamozzi bought his pills. Persuading Robert that the 
name—Farmacia degli Angeli—must be of happy omen 
I propelled him inside, and sure enough, the malevolent 
cinder was at last competently extracted by a gentle little 
old man in a black skull cap. I wanted to complete the cure 
with a drop of castor oil, but he had never heard of this and 
refused to have anything to do with a dangerous modern 
idea. So we offered him a fee, which he refused also, and 
thanking him profusely, went to drink coffee in the shadow 
of the lovely Basilica Palladiana, the great glory of the town 
with its two stories of beautiful poised arches. 


As a final adventure we climbed into a small, rickety 
Victoria and jingled away to the Rotunda, the villa built 
outside the town by Palladio in 1570. It is celebrated as 
having been the inspiration for many houses in this count 
and was reproduced by Lord Burlington in his villa at Chiswick 
in the 18th century ; again we felt many associations, though 
I cannot remember anything quite so compactly elegant 
as this small piece of perfection. All admirers of picturesque 
irregularity in architecture should be compelled to spend a 
week in contemplating this building, which is square, with 
a pillared portico on each face leading to a central rotunda; 
the latter appearing externally as a low dome above the tiled 
roof. This of course, would be a bore for the owners, but must 
surely improve the standard of building over here. The family 
were at home, so we could not go inside, but we wandered 
round the terrace, square, like the house, where roses tumbled 
over the stone parapet and the town lay below us on one side, 
while green hills rose on the other. 


We paused on the return journey to climb a steep cobbled 
lane full of wild flowers to the Villa Valmarana. Here was no 
beauty of architecture, but the ground floor of the white 
house had been frescoed by Tiepolo with a wonderful riot of 
gods and goddesses, nymphs and heroes. I recall especially 
a medallion of two engaging putit sporting with a macaw, 
and a figure of Saturn lying on a cloud, the outstretched 
limbs in their negligent grace balanced by the extended 
scythe. One felt that the next moment the cloud with its 
burden would really float into the room, just as from an 
adjacent panel Mars would step down from between the pillars 
where he talked with a friend. It is possible to criticise 
some of the compositions as a little restless and large in scale 
for the rather small rooms, but if they might have been a little 
oppressive in everyday life, their clear, cool colour is ad- 
mirably suited to a summer retreat. They are in excellent 
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condition and have the added interest of being the first of 
Tiepolo’s works that it is possible to date with certainty. 

Rain had been threatening all day and began to fall while 
we were exploring the pleasant garden of the villa, so we 
returned through a pleached alley of nut trees, so thick that 
no drop came through, and hurried down the slippery cobbles 
of the lane to our cab, where the driver had hoisted a rather 
inadequate little hood. We drove back to the station con- 
gratulating ourselves on being in nice time for our train. 
The train, however, thought otherwise, but not even the fact 
that we had to wait an hour and ten minutes for it could dim 
the pleasure of our day. 


HELEN MACLAGAN. 
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LAWRENCE AND KING HUSSEIN 


THE 1921 NEGOTIATIONS 


Tue relations of Colonel Lawrence and King Hussein of the 
Hedjaz form a special chapter by themselves in the history 
of the Arab Revolt. Actually, during all those eventful 
years, the two men never met, and it was only after the 
Near East Conference in 1921, when Lawrence was sent to 
Djeddah by the British Government to negotiate a treaty 
with King Hussein, that they first came face to face. 


Some interesting reminiscences of those negotiations 
were given me recently in Egypt by El Khatib Bey, who 
was at that time the Hedjaz Minister in Cairo, and who was 
intimately connected with every step of the proceedings, 


El Khatib had known Lawrence well before that time, and 
it was to him therefore that Lawrence came to ask for his 
support with King Hussein in the signing of the treaty. 
““T admit I had been a little suspicious of him before,” said 
El Khatib Bey, “ but he convinced me that he was, of all 
men in the service of the British Government, the best fitted 
to deal with the problem, and that by his unique knowledge 
and position, he was more fitted to serve the Arab cause than 
the Arabs themselves. 


“He said to me quite frankly,” continued El Khatib 
Bey, ‘“‘My duty is towards my own Government first. 
Even if I said the contrary, you would never believe me, and 
you would say—*‘ He who is disloyal to his own country will 
never be loyal to others.’’ But I tell you that it is in the 
interest of my Government and my country to see a strong 
Arab Government formed. If they had thought it detri- 
mental to their own interests, the first thing I should have 
done would have been to try and convince them of the 
contrary, but,’ he added, as were driving out towards a 
suburb of Cairo together, ‘fortunately my Government is 
convinced of it, and the Arabs have nothing to fear as far as 
England is concerned.’ ” 


Lawrence and El Khatib Bey finally embarked for Djeddah 
on July 21, but after a few hours engine trouble developed 
and they were forced to return to Port Said. Lawrence 
laughingly said, “‘ This would be a bad omen in England, 
meeting with an obstacle as we set out ; but with you Arabs 
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it is the contrary ”’—quoting an Arabic proverb—‘An 
obstacle at the beginning means success at the end.” El 
Khatib Bey remembered that moment at the very end of 
the negotiations, when Lawrence, in the midst of his formal 
farewells, whispered in his ear—‘‘ You see, it was a bad omen 
after all!” 

They landed at Djeddah on July 29, and on the same 
evening Lawrence and King Hussein had their first formal 
meeting. All during the negotiations that followed Lawrence, 
said El Khatib Bey, was entirely the English officer ; he wore 
English uniform, though later on, in the extreme heat, he 
wore the kufiya and the ighal on his head; he also rejected 
King Hussein’s offer of a specially furnished palace and 
made his headquarters at the British Legation. 

A touching sight during his stay at Djeddah was the 
number of sheikhs from distant parts of Arabia, who had 
fought at his side three years previously, and who came in to 
Djeddah, with King Hussein’s permission, to see “‘ Aurens ” 
and talk over their old battles with him again. 

“JT will tell you the words that Lawrence used to King 
Hussein at their first meeting,” said El Khatib Bey. “I was 
present at nearly all their meetings, with Ali and Zeid, the 
King’s sons, General Hadad Pasha, and Fuad el Khatib, 
the Foreign Minister, though Lawrence and King Hussein 
had a couple of meetings alone. 

“ Before starting these meetings,” said Lawrence, .. . 
“let me say that the relations of the British Government 
to your Majesty are those of a debtor to a creditor. The 
debtor says to you—‘ I am paying you now an instalment 
of my debt. Have patience, and you shall receive the balance 
later on. . . . I give you a promissory note for the rest. 
“ Alaikum el sabr, wa alaina al wafa—On your part, patience ; 
on ours, fulfilment.” ’ 

“ This,” said El Khatib Bey, “ was an official statement 
on his part, and therefore very important, as it frankly 
admitted that the treaty did not fulfil all the legitimate 
aspirations of the Arabs. Lawrence sincerely believed that 
they would be fulfilled later on. 

“The great tragedy of those negotiations was that King 
Hussein would not trust Lawrence and the British Govern- 
ment. All of us were convinced that the British Government 
could do no more for us at that time, and that Lawrence 
was acting as a friend of the Arabs themselves, as well as 
an emissary of Great Britain, when he tried to persuade us 
to accept the treaty. We all supported him in his endeavours, 
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Hussein’s sons, myself, and Hadad Pasha, for whom the 
King had a great respect.” 


Though Hussein was fondest of his son Ali, it was, however 
only Abdullah who had much influence with him, and Ab. 
dullah was not in Arabia at the time. King Hussein, moreover 
explained his former Minister, was a man of such force of 
character—“ every inch a king,” as he described him—that 
there were very few people among those that surrounded 
him with the courage to cross him, or to tell him an unpleasant 
truth. Hadad Pasha was one of the very few who would do 
so. The Treaty freed and consolidated the Hedjaz, but it 
ignored all Hussein’s aspirations to a wider Arab Empire, 
“ Had it been simply to free the Hedjaz,” said King Hussein, 
**T would never have revolted. Even under the Turks it was 
I who dominated the Hedjaz.”” He would not believe that 
the British Government could not extend his dominions if it 
would, and even when his son Feisal was made King of 
Iraq, which happened during these negotiations, he believed 
that it was the British policy to weaken the Arab movement 
by splitting it up. 

** T will tell you what he once said to me,” said El Khatib 
Bey. “Up to this day no one has heard these words except 
King Feisal, not even Lawrence, and now they are all dead, 
Lawrence, Feisal and Hussein. One evening I was trying to 
persuade him to sign the Treaty, and he said : 


** * Ya ibni—my son, that Lawrence is a great Englishman, 
and his Government have placed their full and complete 
confidence in him. It is impossible for him to serve anything 
but British interests. All these brilliant promises are not 
good enough for us. If they were sincere in the pledges 
they gave me prior to the Revolt, let them merely and simply 
fulfil them to-day. If they think the present situation does 
not allow them to fulfil their promises, let them leave the 
whole question in abeyance till the right moment arrives. 
But to sign a Treaty accepting much less than they had 
originally promised me—I would rather surrender my soul 
than do it!’ 


“*T used all the persuasion I knew to make him change 
his mind,” continued El Khatib Bey, “for I was convinced 
of Lawrence’s integrity and the sincerity of the British 
Government. I explained to him the British Government's 
inability to give more at the present juncture, and I quoted 
Lawrence’s words to me—‘ Allow us to help you. Abandon 
fanaticism and serve conciliation, and I have made a vow 
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before God and before myself that I shall sacrifice my powers 
and my life for the Arabs.’ ” 

“ He is a very intelligent man,” said King Hussein, “ and 
pound to play great rdles in the world.” ‘‘ Then let us see 
that he plays them for us, and not against us,” retorted 
El Khatib Bey. 

Nothing, however, could be done. The relations of 
Hussein and Lawrence, cordial in the beginning, steadily 
grew more frigid towards the end. There is a story that 
Lawrence was once attempting to persuade King Hussein in 
a private interview, and Hussein cried out in exasperation— 
“The only way to escape from you is to throw myself out of 
the window !”’ Lawrence, unmoved, walked to the window 
and looked out. ‘‘ Does Your Majesty realise that it is a 
four-storey drop, and that Your Majesty would probably not 
survive the fall ? ”’ 

As the days wore on it became apparent that failure was 
inevitable. Everyone went about with serious faces, even 
Lawrence. He never laughed or joked as he used to do in 
Cairo, and relations between him and the King were clearly 
strained. Once, when he had been away from the Palace 
for two days, dealing with messages from his Government, 
the King sent him word that “an absence of two days was 
too long.” 

Finally, Lawrence decided that he could do no good by 
staying longer, and announced to the King that he was 
leaving. Their final parting took place on September 21, 
when Lawrence saw him and spoke once more to him. Gravely 
he said—‘‘ Officially I am here to tell you I leave to-morrow. 
Unofficially, I must tell you that my heart is full of regret, 
and for one reason only. I have endeavoured to serve you, 
and you did not allow me to. I hope you have understood 
what I say—lam tu makanini—you did not allow me.” 

“It was not I who did not allow it,”’ said King Hussein, 
“it was your own. stubbornness.” 

A last lightning glimpse of King Hussein, a bitterly 
disappointed man, to close El Khatib Bey’s reminiscences. 

“Some time after these negotiations, I came across him, 
walking up and down his chamber, and chanting to himself 
the words of an old Arab poet—‘ If we steel our souls to 
misfortune, misfortune will pass away.’ ” 


Z. GASTER. 
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ACROSS CANADA IN THE EARLY “SIXTIES” 


STREAMLINED trains, motor cars, aeroplanes are the modus 
operandi for crossing Canada to-day, and the time for making 
the journey of three to four thousand miles can safely be 
reckoned in days. Back in the ’sixties, it was vastly different: 
weary months had to be spent in trekking over the wide 
plains, and making tortuous and devious trails across the 
Rocky Mountains, ere reaching the western slope leading 
down to the blue waters of the Pacific. 

Lord Milton and Doctor William Butler Cheadle did this 
very thing, however—leaving England in June, 1862. They 
travelled from Quebec, on the St. Lawrence, and the record 
they have left of their journey across the prairies, their 
setting up camp for a winter there, their hunting exploits, 
their continued journey with its innumerable hardships and 
dangers, across the Rocky Mountains, is literally a classic 
of Canadian travel. 

There is a real Boswellian flavour about the book. Like 
the story of the tour of Boswell and Johnson, in the Hebrides 
and other parts of Scotland, this book, telling of more 
hazardous journeyings, and over wider spaces, exerts a 
magnetic ‘“ pull’ over the reader. Dr. Cheadle was the 
chronicler of the venture, and was amply qualified for the 
task, having his degrees of M.A. and M.D. from Cambridge. 
The travellers were away two years, and in 1865 the record 
of their tour was published under the title, ‘“ The North- 
West Passage by Land. Being the Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Undertaken with the 
view of exploring a route across the continent to British 
Columbia, through British territory, by one of the Northern 
Passes in the Rocky Mountains.” By Viscount Milton, 
F.R.G.S., F.G.S., ete., and W. B. Cheadle, M.A., 
Cantab., F.R.G.S. London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Lud- 
gate Hill, E.C. (1865). The book immediately became a 
best-seller of the time and ran through something like ten 


editions—the volume in the possession of the present writer / 
being the seventh edition, published in 1867, and extending | 


to nearly four hundred pages, containing also a map of the 
territory, as well as numerous illustrations. 


Doctor Cheadle’s private Journal has also been published, } 
and one can easily perceive that the “ Journal” has formed [ 


the basis of the larger volume. On the voyage in the screw- 
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steamer Anglo-Saxon across the Atlantic, many interesting 
items regarding ocean travel and those who sailed in those 
days were noted. 

“We had a very rough passage, fighting against head 
winds nearly all the way; but rapidly getting our sea legs, 
we suffered little from ennui, being diverted by our observa- 
tions on a somewhat curious collection of fellow-passengers. 
(Conspicuous among them were two Romish priests of 
(anadian sees, on their return home from Rome, where they 
had assisted at the canonisation of the Japanese martyrs, 
and each gloried in the possession of a handsome silver 
medal, presented by his Holiness the Pope, for their eminent 
services on that occasion. One, very tall and emaciated, 
was the very picture of an ascetic, the other, ‘a round fat 
oily man of God,’ despising not the good things of the table, 
and affecting a huge meerschaum pipe which he smoked 
almost continuously. 

“We had one Irishman on his way to seek his fortune in 
Canada—fresh-coloured, blue-eyed, golden-bearded fellow ; 
always jolly, full of spirits, generally poking fun at some one, 
and going into fits of laughter at the slightest provocation, 
and telling wonderful stories of Australian life of which he 
had five years’ experience.” 

Another passenger was “‘ a Mr. Messiter, a fine tall young 
fellow, Etonian and Oxonian, who had been suffering from 
prairie fever for the last five years, and is now on his way to 
enjoy what he has so long looked forward to, namely, hunting 
the buffalo and grisly bear, in the neighbourhood of the 
Rocky Mountains.” Treemiss, of whom there is frequent 
mention in the book, is really Mr. Messiter. 

Another fellow-traveller on the steamer he describes as 
“a Mr. Gray of Missouri, a complete Yankee in appearance, 
tall, thin, clean-shaven cheeks and chin, light moustache, 
long face, and wears a drab wide-awake, set jauntily on the 
side of his head. .Admits that our mutton chops and rail- 
roads lick the American, but we have nothing to compare 
with buckwheat cakes, green corn, etc. Lord Milton went 
the length of allowing to him that the American women are 


the most beautiful in the world. These and twenty others 


made up the list of cabin passengers.” 

Fog on the Newfoundland Banks and danger from icebergs 
were encountered, but “ at last we emerged in safety from 
the raw, chilling fogs into clear sunlight at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, and on the 2nd July, steamed up the river to 
Quebec. Stayed just a day, to see the glorious plains of 
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Abraham, and other sights of the city, and then hastened 
on, by train to Montreal.” 

Dr. Cheadle further writes: “ Montreal decked with flags 
etc., in honour of the Governor. Very superior to Quebec. 
Houses mostly good brick and stone. Green window shutters 
as at Quebec. Streets broad, but not good. Feed pretty 
good but bad waiters. Contrary to expectation, see more 
English names and less French than in Quebec. Bothered 
with currency, York shillings, dimes, etc.” 

From Montreal, the journey was continued by rail and 
steamer to Toronto, and before starting on their Western 
journey, they visited Niagara Falls. Of the Falls, Dr. 
Cheadle says: ‘‘ Our first impression was certainly one of 
disappointment. Hearing so much from earliest childhood, 
of the great Falls of Niagara, one forms a most exaggerated 
conception of their magnitude and grandeur. But the scene 
rapidly began to exercise a charm over us, and as we stood 
on the edge of the Horseshoe Fall, on the very brink of the 
precipice over which the vast flood hurls itself, we had to 
confess the sublimity of the spectacle. We returned con. 
tinually to gaze on it, more and more fascinated, and in the 
bright clear moonlight of a beautiful summer’s night, viewed 
the grand cataract at its loveliest time. But newer subjects 
ahead of us happily forbid any foolish attempt on our part to 
describe what so many have tried, but never succeeded, in 
painting with either pen or pencil.” 

Back to Toronto, the travellers then proceeded by 
railway through Detroit and Chicago, to La Crosse, in 
Wisconsin, on the banks of the Mississippi. Dr. Cheadle 
quaintly speaks of the railway sleeping cars being a great 
advantage in long-distance travelling. ‘‘ You go on board, 
turn in, minus coat and boots, go quietly to sleep, and are 
awakened in the morning by the attendant negro, in time 
to get out at your destination. You have had a good night's 
rest, find your boots ready blacked, and washing apparatus 
at one end of the car, and have the satisfaction of getting 
over two hundred or three hundred miles of a wearisome 
journey, almost without knowing it.” 

From La Crosse, they went by steamer to St. Paul, on by 
rail to St. Anthony, and then by stage to Georgetown, on 
the Red River. At the Red River, the real pioneering began. 
In a fur-trader’s canoe, they ascended the river to Fort 
Garry (now Winnipeg), and there they purchased the equip- 
ment necessary for their journey westward across Canada. 
They took provisions, arms, and other accoutrements, as 
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well as horses and half-breed guides, and on August 23, fully 
two months from leaving England, they set out to cross the 
wide plains. 

Fort Ellice on the Assiniboine was their first objective, 
but before leaving Red River, one should say something about 
that settlement. It extended from Fort Garry for about 
twenty miles to the northward, along the banks of the Red 
River, and about fifty, to the westward, along its tributary, 
the Assiniboine. The settlement dates from 1811, when the 
Earl of Selkirk purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Cree and Sauteux Indians a large tract of land 
stretching along both banks of the rivers mentioned. The 
first band of emigrants—-Scottish families sent out under the 
auspices of Lord Selkirk—reached the Colony in 1812, and 
were reinforced by subsequent parties until the year 1815. 
The little colony suffered untold hardships and privations, 
but by the time of the visit of our tourists it was enjoying 
comparative prosperity. 

On their real journey or land-passage, the travellers 
started in the highest spirits, “feeling free as air, riding 
alongside our train of carts, which carried all we possessed 
on this continent. We had several spare horses, and these 
and a dog trotted along after us quite naturally.” After 
leaving Portage La Prairie, about fifty miles west of Fort 
Garry, the travellers found a fine, undulating country, full 
of lakes and marshes thronged with wild fowl, and studded 
with pretty copses of aspen. The prairies were gay with the 
flowers of the dark blue gentianella, which grew in great 
profusion; and skulls of buffalo, whitened by age and 
exposure, were seen everywhere. 


In Dr. Cheadle’s words, “‘ each day was like the one before, 
yet without a wearisome monotony. Sometimes we jogged 
dreamily along, beside the carts, or lay basking in the bright 
sunshine. When tired of idleness, we cantered ahead, with 
Rover (the dog) in attendance, and shot geese and ducks at 
the lakes, or prairie grouse in the copses. Feathered game 
was so plentiful that we easily killed enough to feed the 
whole party, and rarely had occasion to trench on our stock 
of pemmican. A little before sundown, we camped by wood 
and water, hobbled the horses, and then ate our supper with 
appetites such as we had never known before. At night, 
La Ronde, a French half-breed, and our chief guide, enter- 
tained us with stories of his hunting adventures, of encounters 
with the Sioux Indians, after which we turned into blankets, 
and slept soundly till daybreak.” 
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The party proceeded right on, through the Touchwood 
Hills, to Fort Carlton, on the North Saskatchewan River 
arriving there almost at the end of September. After spendi 
a day or two with the Hudson’s Bay Factor at Carlton, they 
decided, on La Ronde’s advice, to go into winter quarters, 
near White Fish Lake, about eighty miles from Carlton, 
Building a log house, they prepared to make themselves as 
comfortable for the ensuing winter as was possible in the 
circumstances. Trapping and shooting were the main occu- 
pations for some months, at this point, which was about 
six hundred miles west of Red River, leaving perhaps seven 
hundred miles to be traversed in the spring, ere they got to 
the eastern slope of the Rockies. 


By January, they ran short of food, and Dr. Cheadle 
and the Hunter were obliged to travel back the eighty miles 
to Fort Carlton for supplies. On the twentieth of the month, 
the Journal entry records: “ Off we went; snow deep, and 
snow shoes—no stopping in the middle of the day. I felt 
very faint, and suggested a stop; but the Hunter reminded 
me that we had nothing to cook, and that if we stopped, 
we should not reach the Fort that night. I therefore gave 
up the point, set my teeth and went at it again, lighting up a 
pipe occasionally to ease the gnawing at my stomach. Oh, 
that weary walk! How many vows I made never to be 
short of food again if I could help it. And I came to the 
conclusion that all those poor wretches who commit crime 
from force of hunger are deserving of the utmost pity. I’m 
sure I should have stolen then without scruple. No one who 
has not been in the same circumstances has the least idea of 
the suffering of hunger. Well, at last we came to a clump of 
firs which I recognised as only eight or nine miles from the 
Fort. There, the Hunter pulled up the dogs for a moment, 
and sat down to light a pipe; before I could get my tobacco 
cut and my pipe lit, he set off again. Some five miles from 
the Fort, we came upon a hard cart-track, and the Hunter 
taking off his snowshoes, I did the same ; the dogs set off at a 
gallop, and after them, we ran at a tremendous pace right 
into the Fort, I leading for the last mile, in magnificent wind 
and feeling as fresh as possible after getting rid of my snow- 
shoes. Found Lillie and Ross (Hudson’s Bay men) hos- 
pitably bent, and they ordered supper at once; but I felt 
very comfortable and not at all ravenous until I began to 
eat ; then I did wonders. Old bull went down like English 
beef. Bread, fresh butter, and the potatoes went down 
deliciously ; only not enough of them. Ordered the Indians 
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and dogs as much as they could eat, and went to bed, not the 
least tired.” 

The entry of next day (January 21) reads thus: ‘ The 
men and dogs required a day’s rest. Got ready 24 bags 

mmican, 5 bladders grease, and four lbs. tea, to send off by 
the Indians, to the camp at daybreak, promising the Hunter a 
little rum, if he made all speed; he promised to be there on 
the third day. I resolved to stay for the mail packets now 
expected every day, and to return with the La Crosse one. 
Enjoyed my rest at the Fort most tremendously, and idled 
the days very pleasantly. Ross is an old Peterhouse man, 
and an immense addition to Carlton society.” 

As Spring began to show, preparations were begun for 
leaving their winter quarters, and proceeding on their journey 
to the Rocky Mountains. The first thing to do was to find 
the horses, which had been turned loose at the commence- 
ment of winter. They were discovered only a few miles 
away, and Dr. Cheadle records, “‘ we were astonished at their 
fine condition.” The party returned, in the first place, to 
Fort Carlton, and there securing new guides, and a supply 
of provisions, set off for the Rockies, by way of Fort Pitt 
and Fort Edmonton. Reaching Fort Pitt in about two 
weeks’ time, “we changed our guides, getting two others 
who professed to know the country ahead. Leaving the 
Fort, we now entered a most glorious country—-not indeed 
grandly picturesque, but rich and beautiful: a country of 
rolling hills and fertile valleys, of lakes and streams, groves 
of birch and aspen, and miniature prairies; a land of a 
kindly soil, and full of promise to the settler to come in 
future years.” 

By the fourteenth of May, the party reached Fort 
Edmonton, where for a few weeks they enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the Hudson’s Bay Chief Trader in Western Canada, 
Mr. Hardisty. If the writer is not mistaken, a daughter of 
Mr. Hardisty later became the wife of Lord Strathcona, who 
was destined to loom so large in the fortunes of Canada. At 
this time there were about forty families living at the Fort, 
in the service of the Company ; to-day, Edmonton is one of 
the great cities of Western Canada. 

After getting fully equipped for what was bound to 
prove the most hazardous part of the whole tour, namely, the 
crossing of the Rocky Mountains, “‘ we left Fort Edmonton, 
on the Third of June, amid the good wishes of the kind 
friends there. But although they cheerfully wished us God- 
Speed, we discovered that public opinion at the Fort had 
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decided that our expedition would certainly end most 
disastrously, for they considered the party was too small 
to succeed in overcoming the difficulties we must encounter,” 


After considerable discussion, the party decided on the 
Yellowhead Pass through the Rockies as being the most 
feasible. Three weeks of toilsome travelling were spent ere 
reaching Jasper House, and it was during this period that 
one of the guides deserted the company, leaving the other 
half-breed, whom we termed “ The Assiniboine,” to help us, 
On the party went again, and on the fifth day after leaving 
Jasper House, they were surprised to come upon a stream 
flowing to the westward. They had unconsciously passed 
the height of the mountains and gained the watershed of the 
Pacific. The ascent had been so gradual and imperceptible 
that, until they had the evidence of the water-flow, they had 
no suspicion that they were even near the dividing ridge. 
But there were untold difficulties yet ahead ere they touched 
the Pacific shores. 


With absolutely no experience of local mountain 
conditions, and of the almost impassable route along the 
Thompson River, the little party continued to push on. 
Later, the Fraser River was reached and crossed, and in 
such crossings, it was no uncommon thing to lose one of the 
horses—swept away by the strong currents. Almost three 
months from leaving Edmonton, and still no sign of the 
end! “‘ Frequently drenched to the skin, shivering, miser- 
able, and sometimes without food, for twenty-four hours or 
more, we felt almost inclined to give way to despair, for 
nothing seemed to have resulted from our labours. For five 
weeks we had not seen a human being, and for three at least, 
we had not seen the slightest evidence of man’s presence at 
any time in the wild forest in which we were buried. But 
we had come too far to turn back, even if we had been 
willing to beat a retreat. Some weeks before, we had come 
across the dead body of an Indian who had apparently died 
from starvation. And now we had also reached the extremity 
when we should be compelled to kill a horse. The Indian 
had started with one advantage over us; he was in his own 
country—we were wanderers in a strange land. We were 
in the last act of the play. Would the final act be the same? 
One particular evening at this time, we were all in a gloomy 
mood, as we discussed our prospects, and ‘ Blackie,’ one of 
our remaining horses, was condemned to die at daybreak. 
When morning came, while all were agreed as to the necessity, 
each one of us felt compunction at putting to death an 
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animal which had been our companion through so many 
dificulties. Finally, the ‘ Assiniboine’ seized his gun, and 
despatched him with a ball behind the ear. In a few minutes, 
steaks were roasting at the fire, and all hands were busy 
cutting other portions into thin flakes, for drying in the sun, 
or over a large fire. All day long, we feasted to repletion 
on the portions we could not carry with us. The short 
intervals between eating, we filled up by mending our ragged 
clothes and moccasins.” 

By noon of August 22, Dr. Cheadle tells us that they 
fairly shouted for joy as they emerged from the forest gloom, 
in which they had been so long imprisoned, on to a beautiful 
little prairie, and saw before them a free, open country, 
diversified with rounded hills and stretches of woodland. 
“We stopped with one accord, and lay down on the green 
turf, basking in the sun, while we allowed our horses to feed 
on the rich prairie grass, such as they had not tasted since 
leaving Edmonton.” 

The party now began to meet Indians, whom, at first, 
they took to be Mexicans, so little did they resemble the Red 
Men of the eastern side of the mountains. Their faces were 
of Asiatic cast rather than the European character displayed 
in the fine, bold features of the true North American Indian ; 
the countenance broader and rounder, the nose smaller and 
less prominent, and the complexion darker and less transparent. 

Finally, on August 28, they arrived at Kamloops, and in 
Dr. Cheadle’s words: “Mr. Martin of the Hudson’s Bay 
received us with great kindness, inviting us to take up our 
quarters with him, the next day. It was a surprise to meet 
with such unquestioning hospitality, for in truth, we were 
as miserable and unprepossessing a company as ever presented 
itself for approval: our clothes in tatters, the legs of Milton’s 
trousers torn off above the knee, and Cheadle’s in ribbons ; 
our feet covered only by the shreds of moccasins ; our faces, 
gaunt, haggard, and unshaven; our hair, long, unkempt, 
and matted ; and we had no means of proving our identity, 
where our appearance was so little calculated to inspire 
confidence or liking. But our story was believed at once, 
and our troubles were over at last—at last.” 

He continues: “ The first thing we did after our arrival 
was to obtain a suit of clothes apiece from the Company’s 
Store, and proceed to the river where we had a delightful 
bathe. We threw our rags into the Thompson, donned our 
new attire, and then enjoyed the ofiwm cum dignitate to our 
hearts’ content, and over grateful pipes, enquired the news— 
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not of the day—but of the past year. Great events had 
occurred during our seclusion from the world. We heard 
for the first time of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, the 
Polish insurrection, the prospect of war between Denmark 
and Prussia, and so on. But although this was delightful 
enough, it was not the greatest pleasure we enjoyed. The 
height of happiness—we say it advisedly—was eating and 
drinking. Deal with us gently, sour ascetics and stem 
divines, abhorring the carnal; and corpulent, virtuous 
magistrates who sit in judgment on miserable creatures driven 
into sin by starvation—expertis credite. Talk not to us of 
intellectual raptures ; the mouth and stomach are the doors 
by which enter true delight. Mutton chops, potatoes, fresh 
butter, milk, rice pudding, tea and sugar, and other delights 
of the palate! We rested from eating, only from a sense of 
repletion, not from any decrease of appetite. Under this 
active treatment, our meagre bodies gained rapidly, and three 
weeks afterwards, Cheadle made the astounding discovery 
that he had gained forty-one pounds since his arrival at 
Kamloops.” 


The Journal goes on to relate that the travellers were 
disappointed to learn that they were too late in the season 
to get on direct to the Cariboo district of British Columbia. 
To quote the chronicler again: ‘‘ Twelve days’ journey from 
here by horse, and everybody, except winter miners, leaving 
before the end of next month, the snow preventing horse- 
communication after that time. No surface gold in Cariboo; 
deep workings required capital; therefore so many dis- 
appointed. In California, lots of surface gold at first, which 
is now exhausted. Provisions very cheap in Cariboo, com- 
paratively, this year. Flour, twenty cents per lb., last year, 
two dollars. Here at Kamloops, everything dear also, on 
account of transportation. Tobacco, three dollars per lb. ; 
butter, one dollar a Ib.; bacon, a dollar per lb.; flannel 
shirts, five dollars, etc.” 


From Kamloops, the travellers went to New Westminster 
and Victoria. Following the road to Lytton and then on 
to Yale, the journey was picturesque in the extreme. ‘“‘ About 
fifteen miles above Yale, the gorge through which the Fraser 
runs, as it bursts through the Cascade Range, becomes very 
narrow, and the river flows in a succession of terrific rapids 
for the remaining distance. The mountains on each side, 
three to four thousand feet high, seem almost to meet over- 
head, peak after peak rising in close proximity. The Fraser, 
rarely anything but a rocky rapid, in any part of its course, 
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here goes utterly mad, and foams and rages down the narrow 
and fallen channel, at the rate of twenty miles an hour. The 
volume of water which passes through this outlet, here not 
more than forty yards in width, will be more readily conceived 
when it is stated that the Fraser has already collected the 
waters of over eight hundred miles, and amongst other rivers, 
receives the Thompson, of almost equal size with itself.” 
Spending a night at Yale, well-known mining centre of 
those days, the party embarked the following morning on 
the steamer for New Westminster. By night, they reached 
this city, the then capital of British Columbia. The following 
day saw them on board the Enterprise for Victoria, on 
Vancouver Island. Dr. Cheadle records that “on entering 
the Gulf of Georgia, Mount Baker, a magnificent, snow-clad 
k comes into view in the east, and the numerous islands 
of the gulf, rocky or richly wooded, afford a succession of 
beauties, which render the voyage to Victoria, one of the 
most charming in the world. On arriving at Victoria, we 
proceed to the Hotel de France, which had been recom- 
mended to us. Proprietor observing our disreputable appear- 
ance in leather shirts, ‘has no room.’ We walk off, but he 
hearing who we are, runs after, to entreat us to stay, as he 
had found he had made a mistake. But we turn a deaf ear, 
and go to the St. George, and later on, having properly 
refreshed ourselves, betake ourselves to the nearest tailor, 
to obtain more civilised attire. On our return, were intro- 
duced to Col. Moody of the Royal Engineers, who had laid 
out New Westminster, and who proved to be a gentlemanly 
old bird. He treated us to a full and comprehensive history 
of the Colony, its resources, etc., lasting about two hours.” 


In the Fall, the travellers paid their visit to the Cariboo 
gold region, which they had in mind from the beginning, the 
mode of transportation being by stage and steamer. Our 
chronicler reports that when in the Cariboo, “ they rarely 
ever saw coin; gold-dust was the circulating medium, and 
each person carries a small bag of it, from which the requisite 
quantity is weighed out for each payment.” 


Here is an entry of date Sunday, October 11: ‘‘ Under 
way about seven. Passed Judge Begbie on horseback. 
Everybody praises his just severity as being the salvation 
of Cariboo, and the terror of rowdies. Begbie was from 
Edinburgh, and was practically the law personified, in British 
Columbia. Passed a magnificent camel grazing alongside of 
road; one of the two brought out, first :tried in California, 
and then here ; failures in both countries.” 
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Before the travellers returned to Victoria, they secured 
several specimens of fine gold nuggets. On December 20 
they sailed for San Francisco, and from there they continued 
to Panama. Crossing the Isthmus, on the railway, they 
embarked for New York, whence they sailed for Liverpoo 
arriving in England on March 5, 1864. 

To quote finally from Dr. Cheadle: “‘ Millions of money 
and hundreds of lives have been lost in the search for 9 
North-West passage by sea. Discovered at last, it has 
proved useless. The North-West by land is the real highway 
to the Pacific; and let us hope that as our countrymen 
gained the glory of the former brilliant achievement, valueless 
to commerce, so they may be the first to establish a railwa 
across the continent of America, and reap the solid advantages 
which the realisation of the old dream has failed to afford.” 
This was written in 1864. 

The book is undoubtedly a classic in Canadian history ! 


JAMES KERR. 
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SPORT 


SummeR fades into autumn, and the football season was 
more than a month spent before the last stumps were drawn. 
Undisturbed, however, by the encroachment of football, with 
its vast “gates” and the feverish enterprises of pool 
promoters and the weekly palpitation of their growing 
multitudes of supporters, cricket is not to be hurried to an 
early end, and so we find the Australians playing the 
Gentlemen of Ireland XI as late as September 15. Since 
their arrival in England the Australian team have played in 
34 matches, including the Tests. They have met with but 
two defeats—one in the last Test Match (when they played 
without Bradman, who had suffered an injury to his foot) 
and the other, by 10 wickets, at the hands of H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower’s XI at Scarborough on September 13. The 
last Test Match will be memorable—if for nothing else—for 
Hutton’s wonderful innings of 364. 

The Australians will leave our shores with pleasant 
recollections of a cordial nation-wide welcome, a hospitality 
that we were delighted to offer, and a high spirit of sports- 
manship among the crowds on cricket fields up and down 
the land. Our visitors will not, I am sure, have suffered 
sleepless nights over the little ebullitions at the Oval when 
they played Surrey, and at Nottingham during the first 
Test—barracking is not unknown in Australia, and it may 
even be that occasional audible commentaries from the crowd 
make for brighter cricket. Bad manners must always be 
frowned upon, but allowance must be made for excitement 
and the natural desire of spectators to see their side win. 
Taken on the whole the Test Matches and the matches 
against our county and other teams have been happy events 
for us and for our visitors alike. The results do not greatly 
matter. There has been good cricket, taking it for all in 
all, with some notable achievements, real friendliness, and 
new contacts with our kith and kin from overseas which 
cannot fail to strengthen Imperial ties. If Waterloo was 
won at Eton, may not the presence and prowess of an 
Australian team at the Oval have potent influence upon the 
affairs of our own troubled age ? 

It is as certain as anything can be in an uncertain world 
that women’s cricket has come to stay. The hiring of men 
coaches may offer material for malicious mockery, but women 
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are not to be deterred when they have an end in view, anq 
when that end is as harmless a one as cricket, why protest } 
Certainly the movement is growing ; many new clubs haye 
been formed during the past season and the standard of play 
is improving, and will doubtless improve still more. Some 
experts at least have conceded that some women can pla 
cricket very well. I do not myself want to watch them 
but probably others do, and so, sinking my prejudice, I am 
willing to wish well to the Women’s Cricket Association and 
its activities. 

Lawn tennis on the turf is over for the season ; it had a 
good wind-up at Eastbourne, when the South of England 
championships were contested. D. W. Butler kept his title 
in the singles by beating C. M. Jones; Mrs. M. R. Ki 
beat Miss V. E. Scott in the ladies’ singles (her third victory 
in eight years); G. I. Bayley and A. D. Russell captured the 
doubles championship from J. S. Olliff and R. K. Tinkler 
(the holders); and the holders of the ladies’ doubles, Miss 
S. Noel and Miss J. Saunders, were also vanquished, losing 
their title to Mrs. M. R. King and Miss E. H. Harvey. In 
the mixed doubles H. Billington and Miss Noel beat J. §. 
Olliff and Mrs. King. Looking across the Atlantic we may 
notice that the United States has kept the Davis Cup by a 
3—2 matches victory over the Australian challengers, A. K. 
Quist and J. E. Bromwich ; the victors were R. L. Riggs and 
J. D. Budge. Budge and G. Mako lost to the Australians in 
the doubles, and Bromwich brought off a singles victory 
over Riggs. American lawn tennis observers, by the way, are 
justly praising Miss M. E. Lumb for her 7—5, 6—2 victory 
over Miss Jacobs in one of the rounds of the United States 
singles championships at Forest Hills. 

Less esteem is accorded our boxers, for Tommy Farr, ou 
chief hope, is only placed eighth by the American boxing 
authorities in the ranking of possible heavyweight world. 
beaters ! 


F. G. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 
less rain than usual for these months, normally the 
wettest of the year. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be more marked in 
the Eastern half of England than elsewhere. 

(c) That, however, ip the extreme West of the British 
Isles the total rain amount will be a little above the 
average. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

resent are 

(d) That during October there will be less rain than usual 
over the British Isles generally. 

(e) That this deficiency will be most marked in the East 
of England and Scotland. 

(f) That during November the rainfall over a large part 
of the British Isles, and particularly over the Eastern 
halves of England and Scotland, will again be below 
the average. 

(g) That during the same month there will be a moderate 
excess of rain locally in the 8.W. of the British Isles. 

(h) That during December the British Isles as a whole 
will experience a moderate excess of rain. 

(t) That this expected excess will be greatest in the West 
and North; but that, at the same time, there will be 
less rain than usual in the extreme S.E. of England. 

Remarks :—Referring to the rainfall of last June the 

completed monthly weather report tells us that “‘ In Eastern, 
Central and Southern districts of England there was a 
deficiency, and less than 30 per cent. of the average was 
received over a large part of East and S.E. England. In 
Ireland the excess was general.” There was, it seems, a 
still greater excess in Scotland, so that for the British Isles 
as a whole the total rainfall for June is given as 133 per cent. 
of the average. The writer of these articles was expecting 
that the three months of May, June and July taken together 
would prove to be below the average owing to a general 
deficiency of rain in June. He proved to be wrong. 
DunBoYNE, 8.ix.38, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE PROTECTORATES 


Tue following very important correspondence has been sent 
to us by Sir John Harris. We refer to it in the Episodes :— 
DEAR PROFESSOR BERRIEDALE KeEITH,—During my recent 
tour in South Africa and the High Commission Territories, 
I heard frequently from responsible persons the suggestion that 
if the inhabitants of the “ Protectorates ”’ continue to show 
such resolute opposition to incorporation into the Union 
of Seuth Africa, Whitehall would be unable to agree to a 
transfer of the administration and that then the Government 
of that Dominion might probably feel it incumbent to avail 
itself of the Statute of Westminster and go past the British 
Government and Parliament direct to the Crown. 

This point came up in private discussion between certain 
legal authorities in Cape Town who held that the Statute of 
Westminster was confined to subjects within the territorial 
sovereignty of the Dominion ; and further, that it would be 
straining the provisions of that instrument beyond conception 
to make a direct appeal to the Crown upon a subject outside 
its circumference. 

I undertook to consult you upon this vital point, in the 
hope that you would feel able to express an opinion. 

I am, Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Harris. 
August 11, 1938. 


Dear Sir Joun,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 11st instant regarding the High Commission 
Territories in South Africa. 

The suggestion that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa can avail itself of the Statute of Westminster 
to approach the Crown on this topic rests on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the purpose and legal effect of that 
Statute. Its enactment was pressed for by General Hertzog 
for the definite purpose of establishing in law the absolute 
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distinction between the Crown in the Union and the Crown in 
the United Kingdom as independent sovereignties, and to 
make it clear urbt et orbit that the Crown in the United Kingdom 
was totally excluded by law from any intervention in the 
affairs of the Union. 

The distinction of the sovereignties was elucidated in 
the most effective manner by General Hertzog, when he 
declared the absolute right of the Union to remain neutral 
in a war declared by the Crown in the United Kingdom, and 
was challenged on the score of the British naval base at 
Simonstown. He pointed out that the Crown in the Union 
was no more affected by the rights of the Crown in the United 
Kingdom in respect of Simonstown than was the sovereign 
in Spain by British rights over Gibraltar, and from this 
doctrine he has never departed. 

But the absolute independence of the Crown in the 
Union, which was formally declared in the Status of the 
Union Act, 1934, was even more signally asserted on the 
occasion of the abdication of King Edward VIII, when 
the Union Government and Parliament asserted their absolute 
freedom to determine the succession to the Crown in the 
Union, and negatived the competence of the Crown in Parlia- 
ment in the United Kingdom to deal with that subject. 
Moreover, the claim of absolute sovereignty has received 
endorsement from the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the Union, and is now undisputed. 


The inevitable corollary to this doctrine is the complete 
exclusion of the Crown in the Union from any intervention 
in the sphere of operation of the Crown in the United Kingdom. 
In the case of the High Commission Territories their relations 
are solely with the Crown in the United Kingdom. 

They were acquired for the Empire by that Crown and 
they are governed under prerogative and statutory powers 
of that Crown only. Action in regard to them by the Crown 
or Parliament in the Union would be null and void. 


THE NATIVE TERRITORIES 
Under these circumstances it would be wholly unconstitutional 
for the Union ministry to tender any advice to the Crown 
regarding these territories, and it cannot be supposed that the 
Prime Minister of the Union would take so improper a course. 
In the unlikely event of advice being in fact tendered, His 


Majesty would have no course open except to explain that, as 


the matter does not fall within the sphere of the Crown in the 
Union, he could treat the advice only as a recommendation for 
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the consideration of his Government in the United Kingdom, to 
which it had therefore been communicated. / 

It has been suggested—though the Union Government 
does not appear to have committed itself to the view—that 
the general power conferred by the Royal Executive Functions 
and Seals Act, 1934, of the Union on the Governor General in 
Council to perform in respect of the Union functions given 
under Imperial Acts to the King in Council might be invoked 
to operate the transfer of the territories to the Union under 
the power given by the South Africa Act, 1909, to the King in 
Council. The suggestion was at the time definitely negatived 
by the British Government, and is clearly legally untenable 
nor even capable of serious argument. 

It is, of course, possible that all that is contemplated is 
that the Union Government with the support of Parliament 
should address strong representations to the British Govern- 
ment in favour of transfer, and that the King should be 
requested by the Union ministry to exercise his influence 
over the British ministry to secure its assent to transfer. 
In that case it must be observed that such a request would 
definitely be unconstitutional and would contradict the whole 
of General Hertzog’s doctrine of the absolute distinction of 
the Crowns. It would be destructive of the position of the 
King if in his actions in regard to any part of the Common- 
wealth he were to be influenced by representations from the 
Government of any other part. 

I may add that I note in the Union the prevalence of the 
idea that delay in the transfer of the territories is a breach 
of a promise made when the South Africa Act, 1909, was 
passed. There is no truth whatever in this belief. His Majesty's 
ministers at that time neither desired to pledge themselves, nor 
would the House of Commons have allowed them to give any 
pledge. It was hoped that transfer might be possible and 
the terms on which it would be effected were formally laid 
down. Since then the whole basis on which transfer was 
contemplated has disappeared. The anticipation of a generous 
native policy has been completely disappointed ; the doctrine 
of Cecil Rhodes of equal rights for all civilised men has been 
discarded in favour of racial supremacy and exploitation of 
the native race. The Union has asserted complete inde- 
pendence of British control, and has abolished the power of 
the Crown, on the advice of the British Government, to 


disallow legislation abolishing the safeguards for native rights { 
provided for in 1909. For the British Government now tof 


use the power given in 1909 to transfer the territories would 
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clearly be an abuse of the trust then reposed in the Crown by 
Parliament. If transfer is to take place, it should be based on 
fresh Parliamentary authority given after the acceptance by 
the natives of transfer has been ascertained. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. 
August 13, 1938. 


[Our italics. ] 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—When distinguished elderly gentlemen rise from 
their armchairs and descend into the forum to address the 
people they must be prepared for opposition. The clergy 
in their pulpits may be immune from criticism, but then they 
are preaching to the Faithful. As we are now in the year 1938, 
however, most of Mr. Frederick Mead’s congregation are with- 
out doubt Unbelievers. Corporal punishment has been much 
discussed during the last few years, and having regard to the 
findings of the 1937 Departmental Committee is now res 
judicata. However, as Mr. Mead and a few odd judges, 
magistrates, retired officers and a few others scattered about 
the country will not allow the unpleasant subject to rest, 
I beg leave to make some remarks upon it. According to 
Mr. Mead, the Departmental Committee, on page 49 of their 
report, recognised the difficulty of finding punishments— 
other than whipping—for juveniles. No such difficulty 
exists. If the Committee had cared to do so it might with 
advantage have made enquiries as to how juveniles were 
punished in Holland, Scandinavia, France, Belgium and other 
highly civilised European countries where whipping as a legal 
punishment has long—very long—since been abolished. 
A few months ago, when placards all over London were 
amouncing “‘ Flogging Sentences” in an ordinary but 
sensationalised criminal trial, two people sitting in the seat 


behind me in a bus happened to see the placards, and I 
heard one say to the other in the German language, “ Die 
nglinder sind furchtbar streng ”—‘‘ The English are fright- 


july severe.” This censure did not please me, although it 


may please Mr. Mead. A few years ago, when the German 
overnment shot about a hundred people in cold blood, 
without trial, The Times, in a leading article, stated that 
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Germany had gone back to the Middle Ages. The difference 
between shooting without trial and flogging with trial is one 
of degree and not of principle. According to a report in 
yesterday’s Daily Telegraph an important Penal Reform Bil] 
providing for week-ends out of jail, holidays for prisoners 
and other long overdue reforms will shortly be introduced, 
Nothing, however, was said about flogging. Should not the 
Bill implement the findings of the Departmental Committe 
and totally abolish the flogging of both adults and juveniles ? 
To flog a man—and particularly a juvenile—on Friday, and 
send him to Brighton for the week-end on Saturday, s 
that he may recuperate, seems to add insult to injury. 
Yours faithfully, 


G. W. R. Tomson. 
Law Society’s Hall, 
Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
September 2nd, 1938. 


Mr. Meap writes as follows:—I am thankful to he 
allowed to answer Mr. Thomson’s discursive letter. Putting 
aside the irrelevant reference, in questionable taste, to 
elderly gentlemen in arm chairs, clergy in pulpits, judges, 
whom he flippantly designates as “ odd,”’ and other persons 
of position, we find Mr. Thomson boldly asserting that the 
Committee’s report is res judicata. That, of course, can only 
be established by Act of Parliament, but whether such or 
not, it recognizes the propriety of corporal punishment 
by recommending its continuance in gaols for offences and 
by extenuating flogging by parents and schoolmasters. The 
Committee in no way condemned corporal punishment, in 
the abstract, as immoral or improper, so that the only 
- question that remained, is as to its efficacy as a deterrent. 

As to the effective punishment of juveniles in lieu of the 
birch, he hints that such exists in foreign countries, but does 
not gratify our curiosity by telling us what it is, and I must 
confess that I am not influenced by the opinion of his il: 
informed German bus companions respecting our judicial 
practices, and he rather discounts the value of such opinion 
by stating that the Government of that nation had “shot 
100 people in cold blood without trial.”” Then follows the 
astounding dictum “that the difference, etc.” The nex 
reference is to a Bill to mitigate the present conditions d 
imprisonment. If that should pass, there would be the greate 
necessity for the cat to be inflicted in the case of atrociow 
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crimes. ‘Two recent examples may be cited where such an 
effective deterrent would be appropriate: the May Fair 
murderous attack, and the outrageous offence upon a girl of 
14, leading to her pregnancy, only to be defeated by a serious 
operation. 


UNHEEDED WARNINGS! 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Sir,—At this crisis in European history, perhaps some 
of your readers might like to reflect upon the warning words 
of the late L. J. Maxse, that great patriot who for so many 
years presided over the destinies of The National Review. 
Soon after the Great War was over, he remarked to me— 
apropos of the efforts thus early being made, by what he 
called “‘ Pro-Germany,” to resuscitate the fallen foe: ‘‘ Yes, 
we are now invited to put Germany on her legs again, in 
order that, eventually, she may knock us off ours.” Like 
the Bourbons of old, many of our political High-brows had 
learned nothing; unlike the Bourbons, they had forgotten 
everything. 

Think of it—1864, 1866, 1870, 1914 and, now, 1938. 
The Fatherland has again become the storm centre of a 
whole continent. Fanaticism has done its deadly work. 
Even if no war should ensue—for the time being—consider 
the misery of mind, the appalling cost in war preparations, 
entailed by Germany’s ungovernable pride. Mr. Maxse was 
right before the war—and after. And few heeded his grim 
warning. 

Faithfully yours, 


Winchester. E. H. BLAKENEY. 
September 14. 


HITLER HYSTERICS 


A READER of The National Review writes as follows :— 

I listened in to Hitler on the evening of Monday, the 
12th September. What registered most in my mind was not 
merely the intrinsic brutality of the words, but the frenzy 
of hysteria by which they were animated. Merely from the 
elocutionary point of view the speech was a tour de force of 
sustained stridency. The dominant emotions of the speaker 
were frustration and anger presumably at being compelled 
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to defer (days, weeks, months or longer, as the case maybe) 
the swallowing of Czechoslovakia. The insolence of his 
reference to President Benes manifested itself not merely in 
calling him a liar, but in the contemptuous use of the expression 
** Der Benes—that fellow Benes.” 

Hitler’s reference to not allowing Germany to become 
another Palestine has generally been interpreted as mere 
abuse of Britain. In fact the reference is capable of a more 
specific and direct meaning. The Arab rebellion in Palestine 
is to a large extent due to German money, arms and 
propaganda. It would therefore appear that the next item 
on the programme will be the staging effects by the Sudeten 
Germans so as to confront the Czech Government with the 
dilemma of either allowing this terrorism to go gaily on its 
way (which means suicide), or to suppress the terrorism 
(which means Hitler). 


AMERICAN RACIAL ORIGINS 


OvrR readers may be interested in this sample of ‘‘ American ” 
nomenclature. Those who perpetually talk about the U.S.A. 
as though it were inhabited by Anglo-Saxons should read 
these names. 


SEVENTEEN WOUNDED AMERICANS REACH PARIS FROM 
SPAIN. 

Seventeen wounded Americans from Spain have arrived in Paris 
and are being cared for by the Emergency Committee for Wounded 
Americans from Spain. Two of this group, Gino Sironi, of New York, 
with a foot injury, and Tomas Diaz Callado, of New York, with an 
amputation, are in the American Hospital. 

The others in the list are: Frank Bonetti, Los Angeles; Alex 
McNee, Chicago ; Pietro Sisti, St. Louis ; Kalbe Heikki, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. ; Joaquin Pereira, New York; Haig Haig, New York; Jacob 
Shilingraian, Detroit ; Yosua Bolo, Boston ; Clarence Prince, India- 
napolis; Awing Morrison, New York; Louis Zlotnick, Chicago; 
Albert Prago, New York; Robert Sullivan, Chicago; Alexander 
Schwartzman, New York, and Eli Potuck, Worcester, Mass. 


= 


POEM 
ENGLISH LECTURE 


Tue lecturer said : 
“This is a play of the later period, 
Full of congested thought and tight-packed phrases, 
And the faults incident to that phase.” 
But I remembered 
A girl who walked the dew-sprent grass at nightfall, 
Wild, wild, wild for that the passion 
Of the ageless lovers Antony and Cleopatra 
Sang in her young blood. 
‘ Above, the moon riding 
) A hurrying mass of cloud; below, this madness, 
Madness of youth, of flame to flame responsive. 
| “T am fire and air; my baser elements 
I give to lesser life.” 
So I, that evening, 
All fire and air, nothing of earth, nothing. 


“This play,” said the lecturer, mildly patronising, 
“Contains some magnificent passages, but I must 
x confess 

b ‘The barge she sat on’ seems to me out of place 
On the lips of Enobarbus.” 


A. V. Stuart. 


1 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE MAKING OF ENGLISH FARM LAND 


THE OPEN Frevps, by C. 8. and C. 8. Orwin (Humphrey 
Milford, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 21s.) The manor law and 
customs of medieval England have been discussed in number- 
less books and treatises during the last 70 years, but in most 
cases attention has been drawn to life on the land on its 
social and political sides. We have mourned over the hard- 
ships of the villein, the burden of his service to his lord, the 
poverty of his dwelling, clothing and food. In other words, 
we have gazed at the scene through modern and academic 
spectacles. It is one of the tragedies of the agricultural 
question that no one nowadays is prepared to study it save 
as a political problem. The farmer and the farmer’s boy are 
regarded, not as collaborators in the essential task of pro- 
ducing food, but as opposing forces in hostile array. It is 
therefore a relief to find that The Open Fields is exclusively 
concerned with the story of a system of husbandry, without 
any desire to point a moral. We are asked to face facts as 
they existed over a thousand years ago and to learn the 
methods whereby our ancestors solved the problems which 
confronted them. Our fuller knowledge may lead us not to 
criticise, but to respect, admire and even to emulate them. 


At the start, certain general considerations, unfamiliar 
to townsmen, emerge. We are all aware that industry cannot 
afford to stand still, that unless the plant and machinery of a 
factory are kept up to date, the business will not thrive. But 
the matter of tilling the soil is more serious than that. The 
struggle there is, not to keep the industry up to the mark, 
but to prevent it from disappearing altogether. Nature lurks 
ever in the background, ready to resume her sway. Fields, 
untended, revert to the wild in an incredibly short time; 
‘‘ one year’s seeds, seven years’ weeds,” is a true saying. We 
should therefore take off our hats to the men who, armed 
with rudimentary tools and knowledge, won and kept the 
land for the plough by clearing the wastes. Their object was, 


not to make a profit through sales, but to gain subsistence for } 


themselves. Life in those days was a grim business. You 
either grew your food yourself, or starved. In good years you 
got along, in bad seasons you went short. Success could only 
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be hoped for if every soul in the community did his utmost. 
The town mouse who, from his week-end cottage, begins to 
interest himself in the countryside, has first to rid himself 
of the idea that the sole raison détre of the country is to 
minister to the pleasure of the town. The truth being that 
for the greater part of our life as a nation towns, in the 
modern sense, did not exist. Practically the whole population 
lived on the land and wrung sustenance from it in the sweat 
of their brow. 


The town mouse learns further that the labours of the 
past have left their impress on his surroundings to an extent 
unknown in cities. He is puzzled, nay shocked, at the shape 
of his parish or manor. Instead of lying in a compact ring 
boundary, easy for the postman and the vicar to cover on 
their rounds and convenient for the children to travel to and 
from school, the parish or manor may form a narrow strip 
several miles long, embracing hills, water-meadows, arable 
land, woods, commons. While the modern coach and motor 
roads connect the villages with the distant towns, the country 
lanes wander up and down the manors, with no apparent 
destination beyond. Even individual farms ramble over 
every variety of country. The authors quote a charter of 
903 giving the boundary of Hardwell Farm in Berkshire, a 
boundary which remains to this day. The hill provided dry 
grazing for stock and sheep; the arable land was ploughed 
for crops; the meadows by the stream gave hay in summer 
and pasturage in autumn; the beechmast and acorns of the 
woods fed the pigs. The needs of the community were thus 
met the year round and we have not learned how to improve 
on that allocation of the land. 


The beginnings of open field husbandry are lost in the 
mists of the past. Its origin is Teutonic, but whether the 
Saxons first brought it here, or whether the Britons had 
already learned it, is not known. There is, however, reason 
to connect this system of farming with the development of the 
plough. Marks of the small rectangular fields of prehistoric 
times are still to be seen on the Downs, and in all probability 
such patches were tilled with the caschrom or push-plough 
still in use in the Isle of Skye. At a very early date, however, 
the advantages of a plough pulled or drawn along became 
manifest and during the Roman occupation of Britain a 


plough equipped with coulter, share and mouldboard for 
_ turning the soil to one side was already in use. The mould- 


board, in particular, was responsible for the creation of the 
open field, for while the coulter and share enabled the culti- 
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vator to plough the land in long furrows instead of in square 
patches, the use of the mouldboard involved a new technique 
which governs ploughing to this day. As the slice of soil ig 
always turned to the right, the plough cannot return in its 
tracks, as the second slice would then lie in an Opposite 
direction to the first. The field was therefore divided into 
sections, each ploughed round and round a central ridge and 
separated by drainage furrows two slices wide. These sections 
were called “lands ”’ or “ sellions.”” The width of a “ land” 
depended on the nature of the soil, in heavy soils it might be 
no more than three yards, in light it might extend to 29 
yards. The full distance to which a plough could be driven 
without turning was 220 yards, called a furrow-long, and a 
strip 220 yards by 22 represented a day’s ploughing for one 
team, roughly speaking an acre. The acre thus became the 
unit of Saxon agricultural measurement, though it was by no 
means uniform in every county. In practice, the length, 
width, direction and layout of the lands varied with the lie 
of the ground and the type of soil. Therefore the Saxon 
open field was not ploughed in long straight lines, but in 
compact blocks of several “‘ lands,”’ ploughed in such direction 
as circumstances might dictate. These blocks were called 
“furlongs.” The field, with its hundreds of acres ready for 
sowing, must have looked like a gigantic patchwork quilt. 
A village community, when clearing the waste with the plough, 
would set several ox teams to work to complete each furlong 
in turn and the owner of the team kept the lands he had 
ploughed for his own use. Thus each furlong consisted of 
several strips held by different farmers. The “ common 
meadow ” was similarly divided into strips called “ doles.” 
The boundaries between lands and doles were marked by 
‘** mearestones ”’ or landmarks; hence the curse on “ whoso 
removeth his neighbour’s landmark.” There you have the 
explanation of open field culture in a word. It was not the 
outcome of any special theory, it came about in the doing 
of it. 


Another governing factor was the prevalence of the two, 
or later the three, field system of rotation. Crops exhaust 
the land they grow on, and the only method known in those 
days for putting it in good heart again was to let it lie fallow 
fora year. The open field area was divided into three sections 
of approximately similar acreage, and each tenant held 
roughly the same acreage in each field. The farming year 
ran as follows. The first field was ploughed and sown in 
October with winter wheat; the second in the spring with 
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corn, peas, beans, etc., the third lay fallow to come into 
winter wheat next year. When harvest was over the church 
bell rang as a signal that the fields were “ broken,” and all 
stock, horses and sheep were turned out to graze on the 
stubble of the first field. By the middle of October that 
field was cleared for the plough, and the second and third 
fields came into grazing till the spring. By that time the 
grass on the “sikes,’”” commons and wastes was beginning 
to grow and by Lammas, at latest, the aftermath of the 
common hay meadow was ready to fatten the beasts which 
would be killed and salted down at Martinmas for winter food, 
leaving only the breeding stock to survive through the cold, 
hungry months. The stubble can have afforded but poor 
sustenance for the herds, but we must remember that corn 
cut with the sickle often left knee-high straw in place of the 
close shave of the modern reaper, and the presence of beasts 
on the arable was essential to provide manure. In the 
thirteenth century custumal of the Bishop of Chichester’s 
manor of Amberley, for instance, the shepherd to the lord 
of the manor was given the privilege of folding the lord’s 
sheep on his own land from St. Thomas’ Day to Twelfth Day. 
We are apt to speak of the times I am describing as the Dark 
Ages, but have we ever tried to grasp the ingenuity, the 
resource, the skill of head and hand which the daily struggle 
for existence exacted from the men of those times ? 


In the early days of the open fields, when money currency 
was rare and land was farmed for subsistence and not for 
profit, rents due to the lord of the manor were paid in services 
or in kind. In addition to the work done as a condition of 
their tenure, the tenants at will and villeins were called on for 
extra tasks, known as precaria or boonworks, for which a 
return was given, usually in the shape of food and drink. It 
is hard to see how the work could have been carried on other- 
wise, but such compulsory labours laid a heavy burden on 
peasants who had their own land to till and as time went on, 
services were increasingly commuted for money rents. The 
delicately adjusted custumal, describing the balance of obliga- 
tion between the lord and his freeholders, tenants and villeins, 
was put into writing in some cases, and still survives as a 
picture of medieval life, but by far the greater number of 
manors handed on the custumal by word of mouth. The 
town mouse in the country will understand his cottage neigh- 
bours better—their conservatism, their tenacity of local rights, 
their contempt for the printed word—when he realises that 
for centuries their very existence depended on an oral tradition 
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of rules worked out and adapted to fit the special conditions 
of their own neighbourhood. 

To what extent was English farming permeated by the 
system of open field culture? Tracts of forest and marsh 
such as the Sussex Weald and the Fen district, have an 
agricultural history of their own, but if we except the north 
and west, open fields were otherwise almost universal, 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that every manor mentioned 
as under the plough in Domesday contained them. If the 
tithe map of a parish reveal fields and meadows bearing the 
name of the village or called ‘‘ common,” those names indicate 
open field cultivation. 

The authors of this skilled and exhaustive study are not 
content to describe champaign farming in the abstract. The 
second half of the book gives an intensely interesting history 
of the manor of Laxton, in Nottinghamshire, where open fields 
are cultivated to this day. Laxton lies on the edge of Sher- 
wood Forest, and now forms part of Earl Manvers’ estate at 
Thoresby. There is no space here to tell its story, suffice it 
to say that for more than 500 years, from the Conquest to 
1621, it passed by inheritance. Between 1621 and 1640, 
when it was bought by the Pierrepoint family, it was sold 
three times, but from 1640 to the present day it has again 
passed by inheritance. One of the seventeenth century 
purchasers, a rich merchant, by name Sir William Courten, 
seems to have regarded the property as an investment rather 
than as an amenity. Anxious to raise the rents as the leases 
fell in, he caused to be made, in 1635, a “‘ Terrier ”’ or “ Sur- 
vaye’’ of the whole manor of Laxton accompanied by an 
8-inch map on sheepskin on which every common, close, 
furlong, “land” and ‘“ dole”? was marked and numbered to 
correspond with the list of occupying tenants in the terrier. 
It is hard to exaggerate the interest of this document, which 
is beautifully reproduced in the book. The map is strewn 
with delightful representations of work and sport on the 
estate, hawking, deer hunting, hay and corn harvest, cattle 
browsing. It takes us right back into seventeenth century 
country life. 

The information given in the terrier is most enlightening 
as to the area covered by the open fields and the number 
of tenants. The manor comprised 3,800 acres; of these 
1,300 were the ploughlands of the open fields; 1,500 were 
occupied by closes of various kinds, some under the plough, 
some grazing land; meadows accounted for 240 acres ; the 
remainder was in commons and woodlands, The three- 
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course rotation was worked as follows. The West and East 
fields were treated as one and held between them 445 acres 
of arable. The South field held 428, the Mill field 433 acres. 
Each field also contained closes farmed out for grazing, 
several acres of “ sikes ’— that is, odd bits of land impossible 
to plough—and “ balks”’ or pathways between some of the 
furlongs. About four-fifths of the open farmland was held 
by a third of the people of Laxton in holdings of 20 acres or 
more; another third of the population had holdings of from 
5 to 20 acres; the remaining third were cottagers averaging 
9 acres each. There were only eight families in the manor 
who did not hold land. 


It stands to reason that such intimate mutual co-operation 
in farming required constant adjustment in a spirit of give 
and take. A farmer might be unable to reach his land 
without passing over other people’s plots; his furrow-ends 
might abut on the ridges of the next furlong which was 
ploughed at a different angle to his, leaving no headland 
where his team could turn. Only by care could he avoid 
treading on his neighbour’s corn, in every sense of the word. 
It would be interesting to know whether the bedrock principle 
that everyone had to work to the same time-table tended to 
raise or to lower the standard of farming. Probably it 
resulted in a more or less happy mean being preserved ; the 
laggard was spurred to reluctant activity, while the keen 
spirit chafed at needless delay. The rules which governed 
the administration of the estate and provided a way out of 
these and other difficulties were laid down and enforced by the 
Manor Court which met yearly. The steward, later the agent 
to Lord Manvers’ estate, presided and the various present- 
ments were laid before an elected jury for their decision. 
From 1650 onwards the Court rolls have been preserved and 
they show, say the authors, “ that the economic organization 
of the place’ was “controlled entirely by the community, 
and... that amidst all the great social inequalities of the 
time, the principle upon which life in the open fields was based 
was the principle of the same law for all. In the practice of 
agriculture the lord and the people were, all of them, equal.” 
Byelaws and rules were laid down to meet every contingency ; 
they were enforced by fines, and to read them is to realise the 
patient care for detail which makes for good farming. 


It goes without saying that with the advent of machinery 
and modern methods of agriculture, the Laxton estate has 
been drastically reorganized during the last hundred years. 
Land has been enclosed and farms held in severalty have 
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been carved out of the open fields. The tenants’ holdings have 
been exchanged and consolidated into large blocks. Yet 
even so, over 500 acres is still farmed in common, at the 
tenants’ own wish. In 1929 the acreage of the manor was 
3,549 and there were 59 holdings varying from 200 acres 
to 5. 

It is worth inquiring as to why the common field stil] 
persists in Laxton. The authors suggest several reasons, 
though, true to their policy of avoiding controversy, they do 
not stress them. 

In the first place, save for a brief period of change three 
hundred years ago, the land has passed by inheritance and 
not by sale. A tradition of mutual trust and respect has 
grown up between landlord and tenant and among the 
tenants themselves. Such a tradition does infinite honour 
to the house of Pierrepoint, but it is by no means rare on old 
country estates. Secondly, the privilege of holding land in 
the common field is strictly limited to the tenants of the 
manor. The field is not at anyone’s beck and call to sublet 
to outsiders. 

A custom hallowed by centuries of use and wont and 
proved of value by personal experience ; a privilege confined 
to men of the same calling and country ; these two principles 
lie at the root of English character. Success in modern 
enterprise might well be enhanced were respect paid to them 
nowadays. 


Mary 


PIONEERS OF MODERN ENGLAND 


THe Brunets, Father and Son. By Celia Brunel 
Noble. (Cobden-Sanderson, 15s.) Sir Mare Brunel was the 
exact contemporary and compatriot both of Napoleon and 
Wellington, for all three were born in 1769, and Brunel, 
though born a French, became a British citizen. Bonaparte, 
on his non-military side, was an eighteenth-century emperor 
looking back to Rome; Wellington’s civil life was spent 
fighting revolution at home—the last survivor of an aristo- 
cratic and agricultural age. Brunel, the least renowned of 
the three, was, with his son, the creator of the age in which 
we now live. Of Norman yeoman stock, Marc, though first 
destined for the Church, entered the French Navy at the age 
of seventeen. He had already measured Rouen Cathedral 
spire in order to test an instrument of his own making and 
had produced a home-made sextant based on a model he had 
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only looked at, not daring to touch it. The Revolution drove 
him into exile in the United States where he became a 
naturalized American citizen and devoted himself to archi- 
tecture. He might well have blossomed into the American 
Wren, had not a dinner with Alexander Hamilton in 1798 
changed his future. He heard of the wonders wrought in 
the English dockyards, and England also possessed a romantic 
attraction for him inasmuch as he had become engaged to an 
English girl. 

He found a powerful patron in Lord Spencer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and his invention of improved block 
machinery and sawmills revolutionized construction in the 
British Navy, while the British Army marched in his mass- 
produced and very superior boots. His success did not 
preserve him from financial failure, and he spent some time 
in the Debtors’ Prison, but, in no way discouraged, he 
embarked on no less a project than the building of the first 
Thames Tunnel. It seems incredible nowadays that ten 
years of effort should have been spent on an undertaking 
only destined for foot passengers and which therefore remained 
practically useless until the first underground railway bought 
it in 1869. But the fault lay with the promoters of the 
enterprise, not with the engineer, and the story of his wrestle 
with unknown difficulties forms the most exciting part of 
this fascinating book. 


Sir Mare’s foreman and chief of staff was his twenty- 
year-old son, Isambard. From childhood he had con- 
centrated on the “‘ Engineer’s Alphabet,” as he and his father 
called it—the habit of accurately measuring and drawing 
any buildings of interest. Even as a boy he foretold the 
fall of certain buildings near his school. When only twenty- 
four, his design for Clifton Suspension Bridge was accepted, 
though it was not built till after his death. In the same year, 
1830, he was employed to survey the line for the future 
Great Western Railway, of which he became chief engineer. 
A conservative director having criticized the length of the 
line, Isambard retorted: ‘‘ Why not extend it still further ; 
connect Bristol with New York by a steamer and call it the 
Great Western ?”’ Forthwith, having no previous experi- 
ence in shipbuilding, he designed the steamboat which beat 
all records on her maiden trip to New York in 1838. His 
subsequent shipbuilding venture, the Great Eastern, ended 
in disaster. The ship refused to be launched and had a 
serious accident soon after. The disappointment killed 
Isambard: his leviathan went from failure to failure. 
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In this specializing age it is refreshing to read of the 
scope and variety of the Brunels’ engineering skill. So also 
is the atmosphere of enthusiasm and driving energy which 
inspired these born inventors. The book would have gained 
if the numerous quotations had been replaced by a more 
intimate portrait of a family who enjoyed the society of 
artists and musicians (including Mendelssohn), as well ag of 
fellow-inventors such as Stephenson. 


NEW METHODS IN AIR ATTACK 

Amr Rap. By John Langdon-Davies. (Routledge, 2s. 6d.) 
The study of the technique and results of the air raids made 
by Franco’s forces upon Barcelona from March 16 to 18 this 
year forms an important contribution to the swelling tide of 
A.R.P. literature. According to the author, these raids were 
a large-scale dress rehearsal of a new form of “ terror-bomb- 
ing’ against which present methods of defence provide no 
protection and which came within an ace of achieving its 
objective and driving the population into a panic. It was 
broken off so as not to give too definite a warning to the 
Democratic Powers. Whatever the value of this last con- 
tention, Mr. Langdon Davies has succeeded in giving a detailed 
picture and analysis of a major air raid under present-day 
conditions, shedding a wealth of light on the various problems 
and aspects of A.R.P. 

In accordance with the technique employed on this occa- 
sion, described by the author as “ the silent approach,” the 
raiders climbed to a great height, throttled their motors and 
glided from an estimated distance of 125 miles towards their 
objective. They thus escaped detection through the sound 
of their engines and the electromagnetic effects set up by 
engine rotation. This enabled them to reach their targets 
without warning and to bomb the civilian population before 
it had any chance of reaching its shelters. The psychological 
effect of this “‘ bolt from the blue” was enhanced by the use 
of high explosive bombs of unknown construction and unpre- 
cedented destructive power. The intense air disturbance 
thus produced affected human life and the stability of build 
ings a great distance outside the actual centre of explosion. 
These attacks were repeated for forty-eight hours at brief but 
irregular intervals, they kept the population in a continuous 
state of overwrought and sleepless tension and brought it to 
the verge of prostration. The technique of attack inaugurated 
with such marked success during these raids, has, in the 
author’s opinion, set the defence an entirely new problem to 
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solve. This demonstrates the inadequacy of our present 
A.R.P. which are based upon a warning enabling the inter- 
ceptor planes and anti-aircraft guns to drive back at least 

of the raiders and the population to reach shelter before 
the attack begins. 

Happily the author does not state that, under these 
circumstances, defence against air raids becomes impossible 
and that there is nothing to be done but bow before the storm. 
The second part of his study is devoted to the task of framing, 
from his own observation, a number of highly interesting 
suggestions for A.R.P. which deserve the attention and study 
of all concerned. Starting from the principle, that the object 
of modern air attack is not to kill a few thousand people but 
to reduce the survivors to a state of unreasoning terror, he 
reaches the conclusion that the defence must not aim at 
providing for individual safety alone, but must ensure the 
maintenance of daily life, in spite of the enemy’s efforts to 
stop it. ‘‘ The problem is not to teach the city to wait in 
safety while the raiders roll by, but to devise a city which can 
still function despite all raiders.” 


That task can never be achieved by material measures 
alone, but must be tackled and inspired by psychological 
insight. As the object of the technique of Silent Approach 
is to create mental chaos through suspense, all A.R.P. measures 
should be carefully designed to minimise suspense and strain. 
The psychological and biological effects of noise should be 
carefully considered and, for that reason, anti-aircraft fire 
should only be used if capable of arresting the enemy. The 
use of wireless to relieve strain by keeping the public in every 
shelter, office or home aware of the development of the attack, 
the end of active danger, and the counter attack upon the 
raiders should be made. No warning should be given “ unless 
it can be heard in time for useful action to be taken in obedience 
to it” and the alarming moan of the siren should be replaced 
by a few sharp musical notes or a bugle call. When people 
are inevitably gathered together they must be given work to 
occupy their minds. 

In the material sphere the main measure to be prepared 
would be the evacuation of the whole of the non-essential 
population with the help of a summer scheme, the reduction of 
traffic within the city to a minimum by making indispensable 
office workers live and sleep in town and finally the safe- 
guarding of necessary traffic and transport by the construction 
of two great subterranean highways in London running East- 
West and North-South respectively. 
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THE AUSTRIAN TRAGEDY 


Tuus Diep Austria. By Oswald Dutch. (Arnold, 10s. 6d.) 
Thus Died Austria is an honest attempt to give an unpre. 
judiced account of the facts leading to the Anschluss, written 
by a first-rate journalist resident in Austria throughout the 
whole period 1933-8. Before Herr Hitler’s rise to power 
Austrian Nazi-ism was virtually non-existent. This did not 
mean that Austria was blessed with internal peace, for, like 
Germany, she did not take kindly to democracy. The war 
between the Reds centred in Vienna and the Blacks, per. 
sonified by the gangster Heimwehr, was ever brewing under 
a crumbling Parliamentary facade. Mercifully in Doctors 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg she possessed patriots and statesmen 
who meant to rule firmly if undemocratically while re-creatin: 

the Austrian body-politic. Dollfuss overcame the Reds and 
Schuschnigg completed the work by proscribing the Heimwehr, 
so that by 1936 it seemed possible that the best solution for 
Austria was the return of the Hapsburgs as a constitutional 
monarchy. It was a statesmanlike policy, but in order to 
succeed it needed the sympathetic understanding of England 
and France, and this was not forthcoming. Englishmen, 
while developing almost a ‘“‘ schwarmerei ”’ for little Dollfuss 
and a strong respect for his lonely successor, had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that Austria was not playing the democratic 
game. France and the Little Entente dreaded a Hapsburg 
restoration, which was also distasteful to Gomboes, the 
Hungarian dictatorial Prime Minister, who saw Hungary 
returning to the Hapsburg orbit. Austria was thus ploughing 
a lone and difficult furrow, even if we do not take Herr Hitler’s 
“assistance” into account. That she almost reached her 
objective while firmly dealing with her own disruptive Nazis 
shows the measure of Dollfuss’ and Schuschnigg’s constructive 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Oswald Dutch—this is not the author’s real name— 
has done well to bring out this side of the Austrian question, 
as it is little realised in England. The main theme of his 
work is naturally the rise and subversive achievements of the 
Austrian Nazi party, the spawn and subsequently the dupe 
of Berlin. For forty-eight hours after the fall of Dr. 
Schuschnigg Dr. Seyss-Inquart fondly imagined that he and 
his friends would be allowed to rule Austria as an independent 
nation allied to Germany. Never for one moment did they 
imagine—and many were as patriotic Austrians as Dr. 
Schuschnigg—that their country was to be but a German 
province. Mr. Dutch aptly sums up the German technique 
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of 1933-8: Germany adopted “the same measures used in 

ivate life by the strong man against the weak man to force 
him to surrender. They are Promises, Propaganda, Induce- 
ment and Temptation, Bribery, Warnings, Threats, Blackmail, 
Economic Pressure, Boycott, Slander, Alarm, Terrorism and 
Brute Force.... Herr Hitler... tried the different medicines, 
not successively, but simultaneously. None of them, how- 
ever, was neglected or overlooked.” That Mr. Dutch has 
no anti-German bias makes his lucid narrative all the more 
telling. It is an appalling story not yet at an end. The 
sequel is being enacted in Czechoslovakia. This is not a 
book to be missed even though supporters of The National 
Review will be all too familiar with the inevitable landmarks 
of Teutonic aggression. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CREEDS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND: 
From the Long Parliament to the Restoration 1640-60. By 
W. K. Jordan, Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin. 21s.) Tur Lorp 
GeneRAL: A Life of Thomas Fairfax, 1612-71. By M. A. 
Gibb. (Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d.) This is the third 
and penultimate volume of Dr. Jordan’s painstaking study 
of the development of English religious toleration from the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth to the Restoration. A fourth 
volume will complete the revolutionary era, and contain an 
extended summary of the entire period 1558-1660. The 
first half of the book under review deals with two periods. 
From 1640-1649 Puritan, namely Presbyterian, thought and 
action dominated ; from 1649 to the death of Cromwell in 
1658 the Sectarians prevailed, followed by general chaos 
leading to the Restoration. The second half of the book 
deals with English Presbyterian and Moderate Sectarian 
thought, together with notes on the leading protagonists. 
While Professor Jordan’s work smacks somewhat of the 
remote security of a professorial study in Massachusetts, it is 
never dull. He allows events and people to speak for them- 
selves while keeping a good grip on his material. English 
Presbyterianism failed even more ignominiously than Laudian 
Anglicanism to satisfy Englishmen. The persecuted became 
the persecutor so that scorpions replaced whips. Sectarian 
or Independent thought was mainly derived from the New 
Model Army and started with a real desire for tolerance. 
Neither religious divines nor lay magistrates should invoke 
the law to bind men’s consciences. But there were always 
the extremists who were prepared to go one further, and, 
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England being in an hysterical frame of mind, these fanatics 
caused civil as well as religious disturbances. The two most 
fiery sects were the Unitarians, and, it is odd to recollect, the 
Quakers, whose activities drove the more conservative 
Independents to re-uniting with the still strong Presbyterian 
minority so as to enforce uniformity. That toleration was 
achieved was due solely to Oliver Cromwell. Never were 
Roman Catholics, Quakers and other non-conformists allowed 
such freedom of worship. Anglicans would have been as 
leniently treated had they not stood firmly by the Stuarts, 
Cromwell achieved this because he had not only the outward 
power, but also an intense inward conviction that provided 
men sought God truly they should be left alone, so long as 
they behaved peaceably. This moderation had its effect 
on the Quakers, whose saner leaders were able to control 
their own sect and to make it into the great peacemaking 
spiritual force it became. In this book we see Cromwell 
at his best. 

From Dr. Jordan’s disquisition on toleration in general 
we turn to Miss Gibbs’ Lord General. Fairfax was a cultured 
country gentleman and a deeply religious man. His Presby- 
terianism, however, was more akin to the Anglican Evangelical 
of the early nineteenth century. While others talked, he 
fought with a dazzling success second only to Cromwell, 
and he kept religious as well as military discipline in the 
New Model Army. Of all that was talked and written about 
tolerance during his lifetime, his silent contribution alone 
remains. Fairfax spared the Bodleian Library and saved the 
glass in York Minster from destruction. The best chapter 
in the book shows him winning his spurs in a series of defensive 
actions around his own moors and fields. He suffered the 
fate of all Moderates in revolutionary times, for he was loyal 
both to the Parliament and his King. After the latter's 
execution he retired in disgust, only resuming active political 

, life to restore Charles II. We are left wondering why he 
elected to take up arms against the king ; indeed, the sight 
of a Falkland and a Fairfax fighting on opposite sides remains 
as inexplicable as ever. 


PLUS CA CHANGE, PLUS C’EST LA MEME 
CHOSE 
FouNDATIONS OF BrittsH Poxicy from Pitt (1792) 
to Salisbury (1902) or Documents Old and New. Selected and 
Edited with Historical Introductions by Harold Temperley 
and Lillian M. Penson. (Cambridge University Press, 25s.) 
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At first sight, this appears to be a book for students of history 
only, but in these days of constantly recurring European 
crises it will prove of interest to a wider public. Professors 
Temperley and Penson take our Foreign Secretaries of State 
in turn and illustrate their attitude to foreign affairs through 
their own despatches. The result shows continuity of thought 
and action among men of very different character and 
opinions. It also shows, strikingly, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. ‘‘ The Exaction and Tyranny belonging 
to the Military Laws of Prussia, especially when enforced upon 
neighbouring States... .” We are not reading Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain but Mr. Canning in 1807. ‘“ The principle of 
one State interfering by force in the affairs of another, in 
order to enforce obedience to the governing authority is 
always a question of the greatest moral as well as political 
delicacy. .. .” These words are not taken from a Commons 
debate on Non-Intervention in Spain in 1938 but from a 
despatch of Lord Castlereagh on Non-Intervention in Spain 
in 1820. 

The cardinal principles which underlay British Foreign 
Policy throughout the nineteenth century are known to us 
all. The balance of power, the sanctity of treaties, a refusal 
to guarantee interference in matters which do not directly 
affect British interests, the doctrine of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of other States, the supreme control of 
Parliament in questions of war and peace; every Foreign 
Minister in turn kept within the lines thus laid down. Their 
success or failure lay in the interpretation that each gave to 
these immutable doctrines. Palmerston failed over the 
Schleswig-Holstein question because he misread the trend of 
public opinion in England and did not foresee the ruthless 
intransigence of Bismarck. One wonders whether Canning 
would have echoed his comforting assurance that in the 
interests of Europe, Prussia must be strong. The whole 
trend of the book goes to show that after the Great War 
Great Britain diverged dangerously from the traditional 
policy in lending her unqualified support to international 
control of foreign policy and that Neville Chamberlain is 
only following the line which history and experience have 
laid down for him. 


ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN 


Tae AGE or Drake. The Pioneer Histories. By S. A. 
Williamson. (Black, 15s.) CoLoNIAL BLOCKADE AND NEUTRAL 
Ricuts: 1739-1763. By R. Pares. (Oxford University 
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Press, 21s.) Mr. Williamson’s brilliant history of the maritime 
activities of the Elizabethan age will delight everybody 
who has his “‘ Westward Ho!” at heart. Recent research 
in which the author himself has borne a conspicuous part, 
has brought forth new and important material on the be. 
ginnings of British sea-power and overseas expansion which 
tends to modify considerably the picture hitherto held both 
of the age in general and of many of its outstanding episodes 
and figures. Thus the author traces the new wave of expan- 
sion in the latter half of the sixteenth century to the economic 
depression in the reigns of Edward VI and of Queen Mary. 
Hawkins’ early trading adventures in the Caribbean gain a 
new significance when we realize that British foreign policy 
remained pro-Spanish and anti-French until the final break 
with Spain in the winter of 1568-69. 


Even more interesting is the light thrown upon the 
strategic objectives of later adventures in this and other fields, 
Behind Kingsley’s romantic tale of “ the true and tragical 
history of Mr. John Oxenham ” appears a daring and ambitious 
attempt to achieve the command of the New World, which 
failed because it was undertaken with hopelessly inadequate 
numbers. New light is also shed upon Drake himself; upon 
the ideas underlying the project of a voyage to the South 
Seas to be undertaken by Sir Richard Grenville, who was 
ultimately supplanted by Drake himself, and upon that great 
seaman’s voyage round the world. We gain fresh knowledge 
of the part played by the Queen and her counsellors in these 
adventures and ample acknowledgment is paid to Sir John 
Hawkins, the first great English naval administrator, whose 
rebuilding of the Queen’s Navy between 1578 and 1588 
brought about the defeat of the Armada. That ill-fated 
undertaking appears in Mr. Williamson’s account far less 
foredoomed from the beginning and above all far less at a 
hopeless disadvantage in the initial stages of the fighting 
than has hitherto been the impression ; both Medina Sidonia 
on the Spanish and the Lord Admiral on the English side 
receive considerably more credit than they have generally 
been said to deserve. The author concludes his survey with 
the story of the counter-attacks against Spain, ending with 
Drake’s and Hawkins’ last expedition to the Caribbean in 
1595. The main outlines of the struggle are never lost sight 
of against the background of manifold quest and adventure 
to the North-East and North-West Passages, to Virginia, 
Guiana and the East Indies. 


The Age of Drake is essentially written for the general 
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reader; showing but the indispensable minimum of the 
scholarly erudition which underlies it throughout. Mr. 
Pares’ profusely annotated study is mainly a valuable original 
contribution to scholarship, but the interest of its subject 
makes it hardly less fascinating to a reader willing to follow 
a more austere form of presentation. An offshoot of the 
author’s study of War and Trade in the West Indies, it throws 
fresh light on the development of sea power as an instrument 
of economic coercion during the wars of the mid-eighteenth 
century and explains how new and fundamental tenets, such 
as the “rule of 1756” and the ‘“ doctrine of continuous 
voyage,” played a decisive role in intercepting neutral trade 
to the French and Spanish West Indies and created political 
repercussions upon the neutral Powers affected. Moreover, 
to provide his readers with an adequate background for 
appreciating these issues, the author has prefaced his main 
body of study by two useful and illuminating surveys of 
privateering and of the character and functions of the prize 
courts, in particular of the little known Court of Prize Appeals. 


FICTION 


Dr. BRADLEY REMEMBERS, by Francis Brett Young (Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.). ENeLisH Ruz, by Martin Hare (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.). A CHARACTER IN Distress, by Luigi Pirandello 
(Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). It has been said that Mr. Brett Young 
intended Dr. Bradley Remembers as a reply to a recent book 
on certain aspects of the medical profession. Neither author 
would probably sanction this idea, for their views on good 
and bad doctors do not greatly differ. John Bradley is the 
son of a well-born mother and a swashbuckling horse-coper 
father. By sheer grit and hard work he reaches the lowest 
rung in the medical ladder of degrees and settles down as a 
general practitioner in a Staffordshire industrial town. He 
will never be a flyer but he is hardworking and conscientious 
and his patients trust him. The ghost of his mother’s gentle 
blood haunts and overshadows his home life; his wife and 
son struggle to hoist him higher in the social scale, but he 
remains obstinately entrenched in his own limitations and his 
son’s life is ruined in the process. The conception of the 
story is clever and Bradley himself is admirably drawn, 
but the other characters are not lifelike. The execution of 
the book is probably at fault ; it is written in the form of a 
midnight reminiscence as the old doctor dreams over the fire. 
The history of Lister’s struggle to introduce antiseptics in the 
teeth of medical opinion is admirably told, but the author 
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prolongs the fight unduly. By 1904 forceps were surely 
sterilised before use as a matter of course. 

As a human story, English Rue is told with great natural- 
ness and restraint. It is the life history of Nan Naseby, the 
daughter of a prosperous business man who crosses the 
ferry from New Brighton to Liverpool every day. The 
author writes with great charm—if somewhat discursively— 
of the sands of Dee and that piece of green Cheshire called 
Wirral now, like so much else, engulfed in suburbs. Not a 
very promising setting for romance, yet Nan is a woman 
we might all have known and loved, the people who surround 
her are real—her mother especially is a true character in 
fiction—Nan’s destiny works out in accordance with what 
she was and there is a thread of understanding and thought 
running through the book. 

Signor Pirandello’s stories (the first from his pen to 
appear in English), are written with grace and insight. 
Each is perfect of its kind, though his art is perhaps greatest 
in the brief sketches such as An Oversight—the story of a 
funeral on a scorching day in Rome—and War—a scene in a 
second-class carriage at Fabriano—which in a very few pages 
move to an unexpected ending. But where all are so good, 
it is impossible to pick and choose; they are the work ofa 
master in his craft. 


OTHER NOTICES 


IN HAZARD. A Sea Story. By Richard Hughes. (Chatto & Windus, 
7s. 6d.) Mr. Hughes has allowed nine years to pass in silence since the 
appearance of High Wind in Jamaica, but this book proves to be amply 
worth waiting for. It is the story of a 9,000 ton merchant liner, owned bya 
famous firm of shipowners who love and care for their ships and grudge no 
improvement or device which science can design. We are made to under- 
stand the working of the vessel and introduced to the British officers and the 
Chinese crew. On her way to Panama the Archimedes is caught in a hurricane 
in the Caribbean Sea at a time of year when meteorological knowledge 
assures us that such disturbances are never to be expected. One by one the 
devices which provide power and protection in storms, the “ gadgets” of 
science, give way and in circumstances where a sailing ship might con- 
ceivably have made a fight for life the great ship lies a helpless log. The 
endurance and heroism of the officers win through and the Archimedes rides 
the hurricane and is towed into port, but the pressure of suffering and 
anxiety makes almost unbearable reading. Wonderful, also, is the des- 
cription of the mental reactions of the Englishmen to the agonising strain. 
A very remarkable book; laymen cannot pronounce on its scientific 
accuracy, but as a literary achievement it is outstanding. 


HISTORIC GARDENS OF ENGLAND, by The Lady Rockley, C.B.E. 
(Country Life, 7s. 6d.) Lady Rockley is a recognised authority on gardens 
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and the store of knowledge which she has contrived to pack into this un- 
pretending little volume illustrates the truth that to say anything well you 
must know a great deal more than you say. Her history of English gardens 
from Roman times to the present day occupies some seventy pages, but 
it says everything there is to be said. We owe nettles to the Romans, who 
brought them over to eat as spinach—some people still eat them in this 
way—and groundsel was cultivated in 1440 for its healing properties. 
Each development in garden design during Tudor and Stuart times is 
illustrated by reference to existing gardens. We learn, too, the dates of the 
introduction of the flowers we still grow, tulips created a furore when the 
first flower bloomed in Augsburg in 1559. One wonders, though, if such 
be the case, when the wild tulips of the Tuscan hills and our own Tulipa 
sylvestris began ? How delightful a Tudor or a Stuart garden, as described 
by Lady Rockley, must have been! Why does no one reproduce it nowa- 
days? Free from nurserymen’s giant monstrosities it would be drenched 
in delicious scent. The illustrations, drawn in immense variety from the 
well-known Country Life photographs, are admirably chosen. Altogether, 
this book is a perfect example of garden history and design. 


BIRD FLOCKS AND THE BREEDING CYCLE. By F. Fraser 
Darling. (Cambridge University Press, 6s.) Mr. Fraser Darling, an 
experienced biologist and observer of wild life, describes the summers he 
spent camping on Priest Island on the west coast of Ross, studying the 
breeding habits of gulls. The result is an essay of just over a hundred 
pages, simply and clearly written, which will place him amongst our original 
ornithological research workers. His conclusion is that for birds breeding 
in colonies, mass courtship and display antics, in which the entire flock 
takes part, are an essential necessity for completing the breeding cycle, and 
that when a colony declines below a certain number this stimulus is lacking 
and the birds fail to rear young. One longs to put observation posts up 
in all one’s local rookeries and heronries. His thesis is well supported by 
carefully obtained evidence and he adds a delightful chapter on the communal 
courtships indulged in by cormorants and the auk tribe when out at sea. 
All new theories excite controversy, and the author may find himself riding 
as stormy a sea as any he may have encountered on the West Coast ; but 


his book is the work of a scientist who combines careful field observation 
with his knowledge. 


LATE SUMMER, by Barbara Wilson (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) Lady 
Wilson possesses a charming gift of description and her picture of life in a 
country house during the years between the South African War and the 
European upheaval is skilfully drawn. It is only thirty years ago, yet it 
reads like a story from another age. Motor driving was something of an 
adventure ; the car might or might not start; it was even more pro- 
blematic whether it would arrive. Telephones were banned from self-respect- 
ing country houses. As a book of reminiscences Late Summer is therefore 
very pleasant ; as a novel it fails. There is no life in the plot or the story, 
nor is there any apparent reason for the two lectures on Madame Mohl 
and Madame Récamier which occupy many pages. They are well written 
in themselves but not appropriate in that setting. 


SONNETS AND VERSE, by H. Belloc (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) POEMS, 
by C. H. Peacock (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.) FANTASIA, by Wade 
Oliver (Mosher Press). NEWS REEL AND OTHER POEMS, by Margaret 
Stanley-Wrench (Macmillan, 5s.) Mr. Belloc needs no introduction, and 
many of the poems in this volume are already known to the public. He has 
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added, however, many new epigrams, and all bear the authentic stamp of 
the poetry that will live when our innovating charlatans are forgotten 
From the reviewer’s point of view, one could wish for a list showing which 
of the poems are old and which are new, but this will not affect the general 
reader, who will surely turn every page with fresh delight. The long Heroic 
Poem In Praise of Wine is magnificent ; profoundly characteristic of its 
author. Even in a short notice we cannot resist quoting its last lines :— 
. when the hour of mine adventure’s near 

Just and benignant, let my youth appear 

Bearing a Chalice, open, golden, wide, 

With benediction graven on its side. 

So touch my dying lip: so bridge that deep: 

So pledge my waking from the gift of sleep, 

And, sacramental, raise me the Divine : 

Strong brother in God and last companion, Wine. 
Mr. Peacock has the genuine poetic outlook, but we do not think anything 
is gained by his foreword. Poetry stands alone and should need no apologia. 
These poems are unaffected, and there are some fine phrases within them, 
but the ringing note tends to be lost in intellectualism. Mr. Wade Oliver, 
on the other hand, is at times a little too facile, but there are some good 
and original poems in his collection, that entitled “ For Edgar Allan Poe ” 
being worthy of note. Space forbids us to quote it entire, so we must leave 
the reader to track it down for himself. Miss Stanley-Wrench’s verse is 
what one would expect from a winner of the Newdigate Prize—sincere and 
competent, touched here and there with a beautiful line or picture, but not, 
on the whole, rising to any great height. “‘ Rival” is a particularly lovely 
poem which deserves a better title. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE OLD THEATRE, WORTHING (1807-1855). Compiled by Mary 
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interesting volume, well illustrated. 
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10s. 6d.) 

A BANKING CENTENARY. Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas), 1836-1936. (54, Lombard Street, E.C.3, 7s. 6d.) 

THE COLONIAL EMPIRE AND ITS CIVIL SERVICE. By Charles 
J. Jeffries, Assistant-Secretary in the Colonial Office. (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. (British Association, 3s. 6d.) 
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